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INTRODUCTION. 

What is a " tchinovnick ?** To you who havfe 
never been in Russia, thft word is prdbably 
entirely unknown, or, if it has ever been heard 
of, its- mention will call up nothing distinctive 
before your eyes ; hut ask the man who has 
once set foot in the Czar's dominions— -ask the 
intelligent Russian himself — and he will answer 
your question with a shout of derisive laughter, 
a shrug of the shoulders, or a look of the most 
intense disgust and contempt. It is the hated 
class in Russia, the festering sore of the Empire, 
which has spread over the whole length and 
breadth of the land, and for which the remedy, 
Heaven knows of what sort ! remains still to be 
discovered, and, even when discovered, there may 
yet lack the hand to apply it boldly and success- 
fully. 

Who is it that, when you arrive at Cronstadt, 
examines your luggage, carelessly and in a second, 
or rigorously and with intolerable slowness, ac- 
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cording as you have, or bave not, presented him 
with what he has come to consider his right — 
with the base paper note, sole object of his 
thoughts ? 

Who is it that, when, for instance, a fresh 
barrel of oysters has arrived for you at the Custom 
jjlouse, declares that it cannot be delivered to you 
for weeks, till the poor natives are spoiled, and fit 
but to be cast to the clogs or the "black people"* 
(their scarcely equals in the social scale), but, on 
his palm being touched with those magic roubles, 
suddenly finds, that you may take that same barrel 
right away with you at once, and feast upon its 
contents in all their freshness ? 

Who is it that, when you go up to the police 
about your passport, always ^uts you off to the 
morrow, and the morrow, and the morrow, till, 
upon that same magic application, your passport 
is immediately produced and delivered to youj 
furnished with that signature which took but one 
minute to write, and had probably been ready 
for days ? 

Who is it that, when for your sins you have 

been embroiled in a law-suit, criminal or civil, 

when you have been time out of mind to the 

police or the law court, merely to be adjourned 

* The moujicks are known by this epithet. 
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to a future period, and you see not the slightest 
chance of advancement, much less of termination, 
to your suit — who is it, I say, that, upon that . 
same magic application, settles the affair in a 
trice, and sends you away, praising God, that you 
have done with them all for this time, and regis- 
tering a private vow, that you will in future suffer 
any injustice rather than fall into their clutches 
again ? 

Who is it, in short, that is everywhere im- 
peding business with his utmost strength, in order 
to draw out a few more filthy roubles from his 
unhappy victims, arid who dreads the completion 
of anything, as bringing with it simultaneously 
the cessation of his darling fees — the means of 
his existence ? Who is it but the tchinovnick ? 

The term is derived from the word "tchin," 
which signifies iC rank ; " and the tchinovnicks, in 
fact, comprise all persons, belonging to the Civil 
Service, who are divided into a hierarchy of ranks, 
first introduced by Peter the Great in 1722. 

When that extraordinary monarch ascended 
the throne, he found the country completely under 
the thraldom of the hereditary nobility, who, for 
the most part, were a set of petty princes, govern- 
ing their own estates absolutely, and showing, in 
the majority of cases, a disinclination to enter the 



service of the Slate at alL Peter saw that, in 
order to become really the Autocrat, he must 
break the power of these nobles, and the prin- 
cipal method he employed to accomplish this end 
was the institution of a new nobility, destined in 
a great measure to humble and supersede that 
already existing. At the same time, he was 
anxious to be able to give rewards and consider- 
ation to those strangers, who were aiding him in 
his violent attempts to transform Russia from an 
Asiatic into an European country, and who were 
looked down upon, and viewed with jealousy by 
the proud boyards. 

With this object, Peter the Great divided the 
military into a number of classes, declaring every 
officer to be noble, from the date of receiving 
his commission ; the nobility of the lower ranks* 
being simply personal, that of the higher here- 
ditary ; and at the same time he established an 
analogous system of classes for the whole of the 
Civil Service. The Czar considered that, by 
the institution of this new nobility, while he 
diminished the influence of the boyards and 
nrinces, he should interest his subjects in the new 
stem, which he was bent upon introducing into 
i country; and he flattered himself, that he 
Lild bo able thereby to produce a salutary 
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emulation between men capable of raising them- 
selves by merit, and those who owed their position 
to the accident of birth. 

In accordance with these views, he established 
the principle (would that it had been followed by 
his successors !) that the Emperor might raise 
any one at once to a superior rank in the " table/* 
without having previously to pass through all the 
lower grades of the hierarchy. 

The new system did, indeed, alter the posi- 
tion of the proud old nobles. The ancient 
prince, in whose veins ran the blood of Rurik, or 
who traced his descent from the Princes of 
Lithuania, upon entering the service of the 
State, often found himself obliged to give prece- 
dence to a man, whom he could but consider as 
an upstart, a man of yesterday, without name or 
fortune, who, however, possessed a higher tchin 
than His Grace. 

StiH, this institution, instead of fostering a 
generous emulation among the Russians, paved 
the wav to the most reckless ambition and the 
most shameless corruption. During the reigns 
Off Peter's successors, every one who entered the 
service of the State, and more particularly the 
Civil Service, turned his entire thoughts, exer- 
cised his whole talents, to attain one object — that 
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of rising in the " table of ranks," and exchanging 
his tchin for a higher one, by every possible means, 
fair or foul. 

Hence the gradual corruption of the whole 
civil and military service in Russia — a corruption 
which increased more and more with each suc- 
ceeding reign. In the time of Catherine II., it 
seems to have been especially developed. This was 
mostly owing to the extravagant style of living, 
and to the reckless expenditure indulged in by 
the Czarina herself, and encouraged by her in 
others. Her own favourites enriched themselves 
by undertaking Government contracts, the money 
for the execution of which they mostly turned 
into their own coffers, and by accepting bribes 
from every one for whom they procured favours, 
or, in fact, did anything in the way of business ; 
and this system extended to all ranks of officials, 
from governors of provinces, judges, and generals, 
down to the lowest clerk of a department? of the 
executive. Nothing could be obtained without 
bribes, and the amount of money required varied 
according to the rank of the recipient. 

Thus was corruption thoroughly engrafted 
upon the whole system of the State, and thus it 
remains down to the present day. And the 
simple excuse made by the bribe-takers is, that 
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their salary is so small, that it would he impossi- 
ble to live without increasing it in some way or 
other. It is, doubtless, perfectly true that the 
pay of the officials generally is miserably low; 
but the evil has now proceeded so far, has been, 
as it were, acknowledged and acquiesced in for 
such a number of years, that even, the remedy 
which naturally suggests itself — that of raising 
the pay of the persons in the service of Govern- 
ment — would, hardly effect the desired change. 
It would, in all probability, merely increase the 
amount of the bribes, and thus even aggravate 
the disease. .And that sombre madman, the 
Emperor Paul, in his infinite folly, by decreeing 
that each official must pass regularly through 
every subordinate grade, made confusion worse 
confounded. Hence, many an intelligent man, 
fitted perfectly for a particular post, is often 
debarred from obtaining it, simply because his 
" tchin " is not high enough, and some antiquated 
noodle is chosen, whose pnly recommendation is 
the rank to which his length of service or his 
intrigues have raised him. 
, At the same time we should observe, that 
there are instances of individuals, mostly, per- 
haps, on foreign service, who, from their own 
intrinsic merit, and their particular capabilities, 
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have been pushed up rapidly from one rank to 
another, in order to be eligible, as soon as 
possible, for some important appointment. And 
we in England must not cry out too loudly 
against the evils of the principle of promotion by 
seniority, or we may, perhaps, be admonished to 
look at home. 

But the error we wish to signalize, and 
which is discussed later on in our Introduction, 
is this : that, in Russia, a man cannot, for 
example, be appointed straight off to take charge 
of a ministerial department, as with us. Thus: 
no merchant could be made Minister of Com- 
merce, and no individual learned in the law, 
unless he had attained a certain tchin, could be 
appointed Minister of Justice. 

One of the reforms, then, which seems most 
needed at the present time, is the abolition of 
the " tchin," or, at all events, of its inferior 
grades. We have heard one proposition broached, 
according to which the first four classes alone 
would be retained, and this might very well be 
tried as a preliminary measure, the question of 
the final abolition being postponed to a later 
period. 

It is only a few months, since a book appeared 
in Paris, under the title of "La V£rit6 sur la 
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Russie," by Prince Pierre Dolgoroukow. The 
writer, as his aristocratic name imports, is. a 
true Russian, a man who knows his country 
well, and loves it sincerely ; who» unlike many, 
is convinced, that the only effectual means of 
preventing the catastrophe, to which there is but 
too great reason to believe that the empire is 
hurrying, lies in the adoption of a system of wide 
publicity, to be followed by a set of sweeping 
reforms. 

The Prince boldly sets the example of pub- 
licity which he thus advocates j and his writing 
is distinguished by its energy, fearlessness, and a 
certain quaint wit not uncommon among his 
countrymen. It would, perhaps, have given more 
force to his remarks, if he had indulged some- 
what less in personalities. But great allowance 
must be made for a man, who has suffered in his 
own person, and who, in order to be free to 
write and talk as he pleases, has now left his 
native country for ever, or, at least, until such 
time, as he sees those reforms, which he so 
ardently recommends, in process of being carried 
oat. 

At all events, notwithstanding what may be 
advanced against the style of some passages in 
this book, those who would have a general idea 
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of the actual state of that powerlessly powerful 
and painfully misgoverned country, should not 
fail to read the Truth as printed now, perhaps, 
for the first time. They will see how a monarch, 
whose intentions are benevolent and kind, is 
entirely frustrated in his wishes for the ameliora- 
tion of his people, by the reptile breed of tchi- 
novnicks, and the small knot of men, constituting 
a perfect Camarilla, who surround the person of 
His Imperial Majesty, and shut him off from the 
outer world; and they will wish all success, as 
we do, to the efforts of the patriotic men, who, 
here and there, are now bestirring themselves to 
break down the old system, and regenerate the 
crumbling mass. 

And for, this end publicity must be intro- 
duced. Political and serial questions, says the 
Prince, to be logically solved, must first be eluci- 
dated, and this can only be effected by public 
discussion. Look at England ! she is the nation 
of all others which proclaims most loudly every 
abuse she can detect at home ; hence she is 
great, free, and prosperous. Away then with 
the false shame of ignoring your hidden im- 
perfections, and imagining, therefore, that they do 
not exist, or that they can be kept secret from 
others! On the contrary, acknowledge them 
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boldly, discuss them in earnest, seek honestly fot 
their remedy, and all may yet be well. The 
present Emperor desires but the good of his 
country; he is pacific, he is liberal, he is amiable; 
he has begun a great work by declaring, that the 
serfs shall bo emancipated ; he must be assisted 
in the right path, and the designs of his evil 
counsellors must be exposed and defeated. 

The evils of the "Tchin" are descanted upon 
at length, and the results of this a Chinese 
system" are forcibly portrayed. 

For instance, m other European countries, a 
man who has devoted ten or fifteen years of his 
life to study, to travel, to agricultural or com- 
mercial pursuits, can be appointed at once to 
the post, for which he is most fitted by his 
talents and his experience. In Russia, how 
do matters stand? Why, ever since the ukase 
of Paul, an individual who has quitted the service 
for several years, in order, perhaps, to acquire a 
knowledge of some special branch of commerce, 
agriculture, or what not, finds himself, on his 
return to the service, obliged to occupy the very 
same grade as when he resigned his place ; and 
the man who has never served at all, must com- 
mence at the bottom of the ladder, whatever his 
age, whatever his merit; whilst the rogue or 
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blockhead, provided he never leaves the service, 
mounts gradually from tchin to tchin, and even- 
tually fills an important post in the State. 

Genius, Heaven knows ! is not at all required. 
Mediocrity, coupled with a certain cunning, the 
fruit of time and long practice, is almost certain 
of success j and hence it is, that we see this sin- 
gular anomaly, — that in the midst of a nation, 
avowedly so intelligent as the Kussian, the ad- 
ministration is noted for its painful incapacity — 
an incapacity which seems to increase in intensity 
the higher we ascend in the hierarchical scale. 

The whole of this subject is so well put by 
Prince Dolgoroukow, that it may not be amiss 
to give the following passage as it stands : — 

"In Europe, a young man without fortune, 
who has received a good education, and is de- 
sirous of getting on in life honourably, chooses, 
among the different professions, that which is 
most congenial to his talents or his taste, de- 
voting himself to literature, science, or art, 
studying the law, or embarking in industrial 
or commercial pursuits. At the end of a certain 
number of years, he finds himself the possessor 
of a sufficiency, even if he has not made his for- 
tune ; he can then, by being appointed to an 
important post, become useful to his country; 
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and, if particular circumstances or political events 
decide, or oblige him, to retire from public affairs,, 
he returns to his former occupations, which, in* 
deed, he has most probably not abandoned even 
during his official career. 

"In Russia, the case is far otherwise. A 
young man, who wishes to gam an independent 
existence, enters the State service as a clerk in 
some branch of the administration ; he passes- 
the best years of his life in copying papers, and 
toadying his chiefs ; for if they are in any way 
discontented with him, he may be turned out of 
his place in a moment. 

. " What, then, does he see • around him ? 
Merit cast aside, loyalty persecuted, nullity 
courted, robbery extolled to the skies, and 
honoured with the names of skill and prudence, 
baseness protected, and promoted from grade to 
grade. Should he take it into his head to re- 
main honest and good, he is baffled at every point, 
he loses all chance of advancement, and ends 
by following the example of his colleagues, — he 
flatters, he intrigues, he robs, and, lo ! he rises 
more or less rapidly in the service, just as they 
do in Asia. 

" But it must not be forgotten, that in Russia, 
as in Asia, there are no posts for life ; the highest 
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functionary may be dismissed: from his office ; 
that is to say, he may learn some morning, to 
his great astonishment, that he has given in his 
resignation, which has been graciously accepted. 
Therefore the high functionary, in his elevated 
sphere, with a few honourable exceptions, acts 
like the petty functionary in his humble sphere ; 
he flatters, he intrigues, he cringes, he robs, in 
order to keep his place, and to be decorated with 
orders or other honorary distinctions, which have 
no value in themselves, but are coveted by the high 
officials who receive them, inasmuch as they 
awaken the jealousy of those of their colleagues 
who have not yet obtained the like. It can easily 
be imagined that, at the age of seventy or eighty, 
these high functionaries are the declared enemies 
of all progress, and of all improvement, and that 
they employ the whole of their ingenuity in resist- 
ing every attempt at reform. They cannot help 
instinctively feeling, how impossible it is for this 
organized anarchy to last ; they even understand, 
that incomplete, clumsy, or inefficient reforms 
will lead Eussia to a terrible catastrophe. But 
they are old and worn out, with but very few 
years to Jive, and they say, Aprds nous, le 
dSluge!" 

And not only is the would-be honest chief 
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turned from the straight path by the fear 
of dismissal, hut he meets with insuperahle 
difficulties at the hands of his underlings, 
who have an instinctive dread of such a lusus 
naturae as a chief, who is desirous of acting on 
principle. Should such a phenomenon appear, 
they immediately organize a general opposition 
against him ; and, inasmuch as most of the 
husiness goes through their hands, it becomes 
well-nigh impossible for any person to break 
through the established system. Why, the chef 
de bureau, or minister, has hardly time to sign 
the mass of papers presented to him each day, 
much less to read or investigate their contents. 
Thus, soon becoming tired of his unavailing efforts 
to be honest, our chief resigns himself to his 
fate, enters upon the beaten track of his pre- 
decessors, and pursues the golden road to fortune. 
And, whereas the lower officials are always 
subject to the chance of losing their places, 
through some more than ordinary flagrant 
breach of honesty, or through the spite or false 
accusation of a colleague, the man of exalted 
rank, so far, at least, as bribe-taking is concerned, 
sits calmly and securely on the pinnacle of his 
greatness, and in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
an income "entirely without stain." For he 
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himself never receives the money with his own 
hands, but through the medium of his clerks, the 
lower tchinovnicks, who do all the dirty work, 
and hand over the produce, less their own modi* 
arm, to His Excellency, their superior; nay 
more, they mostly pay him part of their own 
income in addition, to appease the great man, 
and to be allowed by him to carry on their own 
small peculations, without question or disturb- 
ance on his part. 

It is more especially in the provinces, at a 
distance from the central administration at St. 
Petersburg, that the tchinovnicks are enabled to 
work their own wicked will and pleasure with- 
out any interference. 

It is a long cry to St. Petersburg, and where 
all have such an interest in deceiving, not even 
the minister, who presides over the particular 
department in the capital, can obtain trust- 
worthy information with respect to anything that 
goes on in those parts. 

As the clever author of the "Etudes sur 
TAvenir de la Russie" remarks, even if the 
minister takes a journey to the spot, in order to 
enlighten himself, how is he to discover the true 
state of the case ? If the tchinovnick, to whom 
he addresses himself, is one of the ordinary stamp, 
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who has been brought up to think of nothing 
but the forms of his Chancery, to be a regular 
red-tapist, he will simply produce the last official 
report of the province, which the minister has 
probably read in St. Petersburg, and which 
represents everything to be in the most flourish- 
ing state, and conceals every fault, want, or 
shortcoming. 

But to put an extreme case. If the official of 
whom the minister makes his inquiries should, by 
some extraordinary chance, be a man of better 
education than the great majority, and should 
really know how matters stand, what will be the 
consequence ? He will return nothing but evasive 
answers, under the fear,, that His Excellency 
might meet his recapitulation of the evils by 
the question, Ci Why, then, did you not report these 
evils to me ?" The official knows right well* -It 
is because he is aware, that no good ever comes 
out of a reference to St. Petersburg ; that in most 
cases no answer at all arrives ; or, if one does 
make its appearance, it is only after the lapse 
of many months ; and then, it is probably of such 
a nature, being from men ignorant of the pro- 
vinces, as would only aggravate instead of re- 
moving the evil. 

In short, the minister would come into con* 

c 
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tact on all sides with men, who either know 
nothing ahout the matter, or would not tell him 
the truth. 

And then the Censure is so absurd. It will 
allow books to be published, which lay bare the 
scandalous practices of the officials, and the 
miseries of the people, but it would suppress a 
book, written to show the cause of such a state of 
things, and suggesting efficient remedies, as daring 
to call in question the measures of the x Govern- 
ment ; indeed, no attempt has ever been made 
to publish such a book, as every one knows it 
would never pass the Censure : the ministers are, 
therefore, constrained to legislate in the dark. 

"Such a system/' says M. Sch^do-Ferroti, "re- 
sembles a madhouse, where the doctors inform the 
unfortunate patients of the dreadful maladies from 
which they are suffering, but provide no remedies 
for them; hence the directors of the establishment, 
without connaissance de cause, and without seeing 
the patients, are obliged to order remedies of their 
own invention, on no fixed principle: as, for 
instance, douches all round ; and if that will not 
do, warm baths all round, and so on ! A pretty 
madhouse, indeed \" 

It is certainly a shocking thing, that there 
are as yet no liberal professions in Russia, as with 
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us. Apart from the service of the State, there 
is really no career open to an aspiring youth. 
There is no bar, no training is required for the 
individuals to whom the conduct of a suit is en- 
tr listed; indeed, the best advocate lies in the 
suitor's purse, and the liberal and judicious 
application of its contents. 

Again, the popes, or parish priests, are mostly 
poor uneducated men, and the ecclesiastical caste 
is looked down upon by all who are in the service 
of the Government. Thus, in the country, the 
clergy have no recognized station in society, and 
are too often but little distinguishable from the 
herd of peasants, with whom they chiefly associate. 

Who, then, who has a spark of ambition in 
his nature, will enter the sacred calling, more 
especially if his father is noble? It would be 
simply descending in the social scale, and spoiling 
his prospects in life. 

Take, too, j;he merchants — that class which, 
in England, constitutes such an item in our 
strength, and out of whose ranks have arisen 
some of our ablest statesmen, and so many of our 
most distinguished men — what is their position 
in Russia ? Why, some of the richest of them, 
men who would be termed "merchant princes" 
in our country, are actually serfs to some rich 
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noble, who, out of a feeling of mistaken pride, 
refuses to let them buy their freedom ; and the 
whole class is regarded as an inferior order of 
beings by the possessors of an empty tchin. 

The civil or military profession is thus coveted 
by every one. And here we must beg leave to 
remark, once and again, that we wish it diatinctly 
to be understood that our strictures are directed 
wholly against the system unhappily established 
in Russia, and not against the individuals who 
are the inevitable victims of that system. We 
should, indeed, be grieved, if an erroneous 
impression were to be received on this point, to 
the unfair detriment of the host of talented and 
intelligent Russians who are to be met with in 
the capitals of Europe. 

Indeed, we may honestly declare, that, in 
general, there are no more agreeable or better 
informed men than the class in question. The 
moment a Russian quits his native country he 
seems to become a new being; he shades off the 
hard fetters which have cramped his intellect at 
home, gives loose to his tongue, and displays an 
amount of knowledge on a variety of subjects for 
which you could never have given him credit the 
day before in St. Petersburg. But to-day he is 
free y he has left behind him the Censure, the 
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secret policei and, with his uniform, the whole 
abomination of the "tchin;" he puts forth his 
strength, and rejoices in Iris newly-acquired 
freedom. 

Abolish, then, the system ; it is that wHich 
is in fault, and not the men who are subject to 
its baneful influence. 

We will do the Government the justice to 
say, that, as far as we can judge, the choice of 
their foreign agents falls, for the most part, upon 
men of great capacity and acquirements. And, 
being bo longer under the chilling hand of the 
home administration, they can use their talents, 
not in the mere base acquisition of wealth, 
dubiously obtained, but with a far nobler aim, 
for the honour and benefit of their native land. 

The author of " La Verite sur la Russie " is 
especially severe against the Emperor Nicholas, 
and, in his energetic language, styles the reign of 
the late Czar as a thirty years* war against 
common sense ; and we cannot help agreeing, to 
a certain extent, with his estimate of the evils of 
the system then pursued. 

In the liatter part of his life, especially after 
the events of 1848, there is no doubt that the 
Emperor Nicholas bound down his people under 
a still more iron rule, and visited the slightest 
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glimmer of liberal ideas with a more heartless 
severity, than in the preceding years of his 
reign. In his half-crazy crusade against every- 
thing which smacked of freedom, he checked 
education through the whole of his vast empire, 
even to the extent of limiting the number of 
students at each University. How many poor in- 
nocent men were torn away from their families, 
and banished to distant governments, or the still 
more remote regions of Siberia, for the expression 
of a stray liberal word, or the suspicion of a 
slight liberal tendency, we will not pause to in- 
quire. That the number was very great, none 
can justly deny, though few in Russia would, 
perhaps, even now like to affirm. Of these, bow- 
ever, many have been already restored to their 
homes and their friends, under the milder sway 
of the second Alexander; and, if any still languish 
in the under-ground, under-water dungeons 
of the ugly fortress which confronts the winter 
residence of the Czar and Father of his people, 
or train a weary and unsociable existence in the 
wilds of Siberia, there is now every hope, that 
their prayer for mercy and pardon may be heard 
at last. 

Among the individuals who became obnoxious 
to the Government during the late reign, the 
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writer of the "Sketches," some of which are 
translated in the following pages, was one. His 
fault was no very heinous one, even in the eyes 
of him of " Immortal Memory," so he was simply 
banished to a far-off Eastern, though European, 
province. 

But when Nicholas was gathered to his fathers 
in that small church with the tall gilt spire (close 
to the ugly fortress aforesaid), which contains so 
many of his ancestors — the church is already 
crowded with their tombs, and be you who you 
may, English, French, German, or what not, if 
you have read their history, and know their 
power for evil and for good, and how they have 
severally used that power, I defy you to enter the 
sacred edifice, and wander about in the presence 
of that strange medley of illustrious dead, without 
a certain unaccustomed, dread feeling creeping 
over you — when Nicholas was gathered to his 
fathers, and Alexander, his son, reigned in his 
stead, our author was recalled from his exile, and 
returned to his wonted place among men. 

He then commenced publishing the "Sketches" 
of life in the provincial town of " Krutogorsk," 
as he denominates the locus in quo, the materials 
for which he had collected during his banishment. 
Some of the ministers, alarmed at the appearance 
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of writings, which in many passages animadverted, 
in such cutting and sarcastic language, upon the 
practices of the bureaucracy, m^de, it is stated, an 
attempt to persuade the Emperor to interdict the 
publication of the work ; but that amiable and 
liberal sovereign, instead of yielding at once, and 
without investigation, to the fears of their Excel- 
lencies, ordered the book to be brought to him, 
and subsequently returned it, as the story goes, 
with the remark, that he had read and been 
much amused by it. 

The censorship thus became powerless, the 
publication proceeded, and the " Sketches * were 
eagerly read by the Russian nation. The author 
does not speak in his own name, but as one of 
the tchinovnicks whom he so continually attacks. 

In the present volume, selections have been 
made of those among the " Sketches, 5 ' which were 
considered most adapted to English readers ; thg 
translations are presented to the public, with 
great diffidence, by one who studied the Russian 
language during a lengthened residence in St. 
Petersburg, and ^ho takes a deep interest in the 
future of that undeveloped country. He, like 
the author of " La Verite sur la Russie,' 5 is fully 
convinced, that the only chance of the empire 
coming victoriously through the present crisis 
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lies, in a thorough change of tactics, and the 
substitution of a system of wide publicity for the 
plan hitherto adopted, — of concealing the abuses 
which run riot over the whole land, and of 
representing Russia to foreigners as a country 
where the greatest order and the greatest per- 
fection seign. 

It is in this sense, that the translator would 
wish the following pages to be read. In order 
to heal a sore, its nature must be investigated, 
and every circumstance connected with the case, 
hideous and revolting though it be, must be 
laid bare. Russia has a great future before her, 
if she will only act openly and boldly, and not 
shrink from exposing the true state of her 
interior. 

Let her carry through the emancipation of 
the serfs — and, that this is practicable, has already 
been shown in the experiment, on a small scale, 
of one philanthropic Russian, at least, on his own 
property ; let her gradually introduce reforms 
in the different departments of the State; let 
her develope the richness of her, one may almost 
say, virgin soil, and push on the network of 
railroads already commenced; let her omit no 
endeavour to extend her commerce ; and, finally, 
and above all, let her renounce that mad ambi- 
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tion which, bequeathed from Peter the Great, 
would continually add to an already overgrown 
territory, and from the effects of which she is 
at this moment suffering ; and then, instead of 
falling, as she might well do, notwithstanding 
all her hoasting, to the rank of a second-rate 
Power, she will rise, gradually and suuely, into 
civilization and greatness, and he ahle to vie with 
the foremost nations in Europe, aggressive only 
as far as relates to the arts of peace. 

Her name will then he blessed by all, instead 
of, as now, being an object of suspicion, and a 
menace to the world. How much it is to be 
regretted that so many of her chief men are so 
blind to her true interests ! 

It will be observed, that only some of the 
"Sketches" are more particularly directed against 
the officials, but almost every page contains 
allusions to that class, which, indeed, forms the 
bulk of the society of a provincial town. Many 
English readers may, at first sight, suspect that 
the pictures are overdrawn ; they, at all events, 
met with great success in the country where they 
were written. They were accepted by the St. 
Petersburg public as true portraits of the persons 
whom thej represent, and the translator has no 
reason to distrust their general accuracy. Indeed, 
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any one, who has remained long in Russia, can- 
not fail to he struck with the acuteness of the 
author, in seizing the peculiarities of the different 
types which he has introduced, and the truth- 
fulness of many a detail will he readily acknow- 
ledged. 

As far as the stories of the malpractices 
indulged in by the officials are concerned, it 
may not be out of place to record two or three 
examples which came to our own knowledge, 
and which we have every reason to believe are 
perfectly authentic. These will tend to prove, 
that the tales narrated in the following pages 
are by no means exaggerated. 

-The first story we shall give should be deno- 
minated, " The Difference between Tamboff and 
Tobolsk.'' It is as follows : — 

A man in the government of Tamboff rented 
some Crown lands, and was informed, that he 
must quit them at a certain time, which, as it 
happened to be before the harvest, and he had 
sown all his seed, he naturally looked upon as a 
great injustice. He therefore came up to St. 
Petersburg, to see what could be done in mitiga- 
tion of his hard fate j he tried the Senate, offered 
bribes in different quarters, made every effort, 
but all was of no avail. At last he was told, 
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that there was a certain little clerk, whose busi- 
ness it was, to address and seal the letters 
despatched from the Senate, and somebody sug- 
gested, that this individual might be of use to him 
in the matter. So off he went to the clerk in 
question, stated his case, and craved advice and 
assistance. The small functionary said he 
thought something might be done, but he must 
have time, and begged the farmer to return in 
a few days. 

On the latter again presenting himself, the 
clerk showed him an order from the Senate to 
the Governor of Tamboff, commanding His Ex- 
cellency to turn out the farmer at the period 
already specified, Le. before the harvest. On 
this the face of the countryman fell, but the other 
said, " Now, give me two hundred roubles (some 
30/.), and the thing is done." 

u How so ?" asked the farmer, all abroad. 

" Nothing easier/' rejoined the tchinovnick. 
Whereupon he takes a cover, addressed it to the 
Governor of Tobolsk, Siberia, and encloses the 
letter in it. 

"Now," says he, "this letter will go to 
Tobolsk ; it will be a long time reaching that 
town, and when the Governor receives it, although, 
on opening the envelope, he will find nothing 
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concerning Tobolsk inside, but a communication 
having reference to the Government of Tamboff, 
he will not dare to send it back, till he has made 
every inquiry in his own jurisdiction, as to 
whether there is any man of your name holding 
Crown lands : he will write to all the functiop- 
aries under him, and will await their answers, 
and even after he has thoroughly convinced 
himself that no such person exists, he will pro- 
bably, in the first instance, report this privately 
to St. Petersburg, and ask for further instruc- 
tions. All this will take up a great deal of time, 
and, after that, the affair will have to be examined 
here, and then a fresh letter will have to be 
written and sent to the Governor of Tamboff. 
So give me the two hundred roubles, and go 
quietly back to your farm, and be assured that 
you will gather in your harvest in peace/' 

The good man did as he was told, and every- 
thing came to pass as had been predicted; it 
was seven months before the letter reached the 
Governor of Tamboff, and the harvest was well 
over by that time. The clerk was, of course, 
blamed for his mistake, but who could be 
astonished at a man, who had fifty or a hundred 
letters to address every day, making one single 
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mistake, and that so slight a mistake as writing 
Tobolsk for Tambofff 

Now for another : — 

The steeple of the church, where the Czars 
are huried, wanted new gilding. A contractor, 
who presented himself, refused the terms offered, 
as heing too low ; it was then explained to him, 
that the amount of square yards 'of gilding 
actually required was considerably less than 
that for which the contract would be made, so 
that he would be able to clear a handsome profit 
out of the job, part of which would, of course,* be 
pocketed by the head of the department, and at 
the same time it would look upon paper, as if a 
cheap contract had been really entered into. 

And the officials are not the only bribe-takers. 
An Englishman came home one night soon after 
his arrival in St. Petersburg, and found one of 
his servants very drunk. The next morning the 
man was dead. In such a case, two certificates are 
required ; one from a doctor, declaring the nature 
of the disease, the other from a priest, certifying 
that the dead man had received extreme unction. 

The Englishman fortunately knew a doctor, 
who immediately certified that the man had died 
of cholera, and the doctor brought a priest. 
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That worthy, however, obstinately refused to 
certify. 

u Well, but," says the doctor, "you certified 
in So-and-so's case, who had not received extreme 
unction ! " 

" Yes," was the answer, " but I got twenty-five 
roubles for that!" 

" Oh ho ! that's it, is it ? Here are twenty- 
five roubles for you." 

It is almost superfluous to add, that the priest 
made no further objection. 

But why multiply examples, or we could tell 
our readers, how every bullet at Sebastopol has 
been calculated to have cost the Russians seven 
and a half roubles ; how quinine, which never 
existed but in very small quantities, was a source 
of immense profit to many a hungry tchinovnick ; 
and so on, and so on, usque ad nauseam. 

The tchinovnicks, it may be as well to mention, 
for the better understanding of the " Sketches," 
are at present nominally divided into fourteen 
classes; of which, however, the eleventh has 
been suppressed. They are denominated as 
follows : — 

1. Chancellor of the Empire. 

2. Actual Privy Councillors. 

3. Privy Councillors. 
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4. Actual Councillors of State. 

5. Councillors of State. 
0. College Councillors. 

7 Councillors of the Court, or Aulic Councillors. 

8. College Assessors. 

9. Titular Councillors. 
10. College Secretaries. 
11. 

12. Government Secretaries. 

18. Registrars of the Senate, or Synod. 

14. College Registrars. 

It must be always steadily borne in mind, that 
these classes merely denote certain ranks, and 
answer to the different ranks in the military 
service j thus an Actual Privy Councillor cor- 
responds to a Major-general, and so on ; and, of 
course, there can be no synonymous terms in 
England, where no such system exists. 

Some of our readers may possibly be shocked 
at the plentiful use of English slang in more 
than one of the "Sketches;" this has, however, 
been found to be absolutely necessary, in order 
to render the translation as faithful as possible, 
the amount of provincialisms and slang words in 
the original Russ being very great. And this is 
quite natural, inasmuch as many of the characters 
introduced are individuals of a vulgar stamp. 

And now, without further preface, we will 
Produce our readers to the first of our dramatis 
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persona, Porphyry Petrovitch, and learn how 
fortunes are made in Bussia, and how a man, 
who commences very low down in the social 
scale, can rise gradually to hecome one of the 
chief men in his town, and high in the a table of 
ranks." 



Chapter I. 
PORPHYRY PETROVITCH. 

" A man who squanders not the public money, husbands 
his own, nor covets that of others." 

If you are not acquainted with Porphyry Petro- 
vitch,* I advise you to supply this omission 
without loss of time. He is revered bv the 
whole town, he has been for the last twenty 
years President of the Assembly of Nobles, 
and his Excellency the Governor sits down to 
whist with no one so willingly as Porphyry 
Petrovitch. 

He is not tall, and yet every movement of 
his body positively overflows with greatness. 
The Commandant of the garrison, who does full 
justice to everything great, always winds up 
his enthusiastic panegyrics of Porphyry Petro- 

* t. e. Porphyry, son of Peter. In Russia equals address 
each other by their Christian names, with the addition of the 
patronymic. Speaking to an inferior, as a servant, &c, they 
only use the Christian name. 
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vitch by exclaiming, ''What a pity he is not 
tall, he would have made a capital governor ! " 
Not that one can say there is much grace in 
the whole deportment of the individual ; on the 
contrary, he is quite a squat-built man ; but then 
how much repose in that deportment !' how much 
dignity in that look, which grows dark with 
excess of greatness ! 

When he gives you his hand, you are 
sensible that you hold in yours something 
which mocks description ; it is not simply a 
hand, but a sort of beatitude, or rather some- 
thing etherial, which has taken the form of a 
hand. Not that he gives you a couple of fingers, 
or puts out his hand with the back uppermost, 
as some do ; no, he offers you his whole hand, 
like a gentleman — hi& palm ; and yet you cannot 
doubt for a moment that you are in the presence 
of a man who would have a perfeet right to offer 
you only his little finger. And you feel, that 
your respect for Porphyry Petrovitch rises to 
bewilderment. . 

In his opinions, particularly with regard to 
individuals, Porphyry Petrovitch is wary : even 
if he does sometimes answer your criticisms with 
a " yes," you are certain to feel, that in that 
"yes" there was something which sounded like 
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a "no ;** that he adds to his answer something 
kindly, by way of softening its effect. He has 
no objection now and then to a joke or a sharp 
saying, but his jokes hurt no one; on the 
contrary, they only show that Porphyry Petro- 
vitch is a thoroughly well-intentioned* man ; one 
who could throw dirt, at you, but will not take 
advantage of his privilege. For example, he 
never calls a man a blockhead, or an old dotard, 
like many rude people wlio do not know what 
good society is : it is true he expresses the very 
same idea, but so delicately, that you can easily 
translate the word "blockhead" by <c sensible 
man," and in the u old dotard * picture to your- 
self a " respectable old gentleman, whose grey 
hairs are an honour to him." 

When the conversation turns upon bribery 
and abuses, Porphyry Petrovitch cannot be said 
to defend them ; he only gets fidgety. And 
this is not to be taken as evidence that he does 
not hate bribe - takers from the bottom of his 
heart, but simply that he knows the human 
race has its failings. 

Porphyry Petrovitch neither sings, nor plays 
on any instrument. And yet all the tchinov- 

• An adjective often applied to tchinovnicks. 
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nicks, and all his acquaintance, are persuaded 
that lie could both sing and play, if he only 
wished. He is much given to literature, espe- 
cially the narrative style ; but in this he gives the 
preference to stories and novels, the productions 
of female pens, because they contain nothing on 
a certain subject.* 

It is said that Porphyry Petrovitch has money; 
but this is a mere supposition, for he never lent 
any to anybody. As a sensible man, however, 
he does not despise specie, and, in his heart, he 
prefers a person who has money to one who has 
none. Nevertheless, he does not proclaim this 
preference at all arrogantly — a certain languor in 
his look alone betraying the internal workings of 
his heart. 

Very magnificent is Porphyry Petrovitch in 
uniform at the Governor's levees, and afterwards 
at the church. There, evea his want of size 
does not strike people; and every well-intentioned 
man must think that such, — aye, just such a size 
is the one to represent grandeur. One circum- 
stance, however, touches him to the quick — his 
" tchin" is not high enough for him to wear white 
uniform trousers. Has he not treated Constan- 

* A delicate allusion to bribery, which is generally men 
tioned indirectly. 
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tine Vladimiritch like a horse ? has he not curbed 
him up so tightly that the unfortunate old man 
cannot move his head? and yet — oh, unjust 
fates ! — Constantine Vladimiritch wears white 
trousers ; and wears them, too, just as if they 
were nothing but checks, whilst he, Porphyry 
Petrovitch, is destined eternally to the black 
colour. 

Porphyry Petrovitch is not a whit less grand 
at the Governor's parties, vfhile the whole com- 
pany are waiting for his Excellency, before they 
dare open the ball. He chats courteously with 
all, without however, losing any of his dignity, 
and is always attempting to hang on to the big- 
wigs of the town. When his Excellency enters, 
the eyes of Porphyry Petrovitch express longing 
and a sort of hunger-, he feels like a man faint- 
ing with thirst in the Desert of Sahara, until 
his Excellency approaches him, and presses his 
hand. After this solemn act, Porphyry Petro- 
vitch scrapes the floor with his foot, turns 
gracefully round on his heel, and devotes his 
whole mind to the card -table, in order to 
make up a suitable rubber for his Excellency. 
At the card -table he is rather affable than 
grand : in the whole province there is no such 
charming a player ; he does not get out of temper 
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when lie loses ; he does not eye you greedily, as 
if he wished to turn out all the contents of your 
pocket ; he does not sneer at you when you lose, 
nor does he sit stock still like a dummy. On 
the contrary, when he plays a card, he graciously 
remarks: "When in doubt, lead a trump ;" or 
again, when a knotty point arises, he is heard to 
hem. In general, he endeavours to lead his 
partner rather by looks and gestures; if the 
partner is such a fool (and this does happen) as 
not to understand this style of communication, 
he abandons him to the will of the fates, first, 
however, having employed every means to bring 
the poor fellow to his senses. 

Porphyry Petrovitch is the man whom the 
whole town consults ; and if you question any one 
about him, you always hear the same exclamation : 
"What a charming man that Porphyry Petro- 
vitch is!" "What a dear creature Porphyry 
Petrovitch is!" And there is no hypocrisy in 
these exclamations; you can tell this not only 
by the tone of voice, but by the whole manner 
of the speaker. You hear, that at that moment 
something has, as it were, burst in his throat 
from sheer affection for Porphyry Petrovitch. 

Still this enviable position was not attained 
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all at once, or without labour. As his honour- 
able fellow-citizens say, he has gone through the 
whole machinery of life, and has come with honour 
out of all the scrapes into which the fates have 
been pleased to bring him. 

Porphyry Petrovitch's parents were a vil- 
lage sexton and his wife. She was a plump 
woman, with a fine, white neck, round face, red 
lips, and grey projecting eyes, which beamed 
with resolution. 

The sexton was a confirmed drunkard ; in 
the morning, his wife was scarce out of bed 
before he would be stretched upon a bench, 
drawling out a selection of canticles — crying 
drunk. Not that he was an old man — he was 
not over thirty — and not a bad-looking fellow, and 
such a sweet tenor as he had I but what of that, 
his brain was* already softening, and he could 
not resist the smell of a dram. His wife took 
pains with him for a long time, but could make 
nothing of him ; neither prayers, nor tears, nor 
anything else was of any avail : he merely con- 
signed her, in scriptural language, to everlasting 
fire. She could see that he was losing his 
intellect, that he had quite abandoned her, 
calling her the Babylonian woman, and tossing 
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about idly on his bed, whilst she, poor little 
thing ! young and pretty, was bent upon enjoying 
herself. 

At first she would go and bewail her lot 
to the bailiff's wife, who had a youthful son — 
such a kind-hearted, good fellow! he really took 
the liveliest interest in her. 

If she remained chatting late in the evening, 
he would accompany her to her very door ; if 
the sexton was out of hay, he would beg some 
from his father, or take some from the squire's 
barns — and all this out of pure charity. 

Still they began to be talked about in the 
village, and our poor Parashka became anxious 
to quit her native place. Finally, through the 
influence of an old gentleman, a friend and 
benefactor of the family, her husband was trans- 
ferred to the Government town, and removed 
from the clerical class into a law court to spoil 
paper, with the chance of one day entering the 
" table of ranks/' 

As little Porphyry grew up, he became a 
great observer, and gave proof of superior abili- 
ties at his school. He was always fondling the 
old benefactor, calling him papa, and would not 
so much as look at bis own father, the drunkard. 
Indeed, he was continually devising new tricks to 
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play off upon the latter : sometimes he filled his 
mouth with tohacco when he was asleep ; some- 
times he smeared his face with tallow, while 
Parashka sat by, giggling. They could not be 
said to live badly, but there was a want of clean- 
liness and order about the house. Parashka 
had quantities of silk dresses, but not one decent 
chemise; she would go to a shop and buy a 
rouble's worth of gingerbread, when there was 
not a crust of bread at home. Our little Por- 
phyry went more than one day hungry ; summer 
and winter he used generally to go about bare- 
foot, with nothing to cover him but one little 
worn-out sheep-skin coat. 

He once found a grivennick* on the road; 
this he picked up and put by. Another time 
the benefactor gave him a similar coin, which he 
also put by. He fell in love with money ; at 
home nothing else was talked about. When his 
drunken father awoke, he always whimpered 
because there was no money, whilst his mother 
bored the benefactor, and grumbled at him for 
not giving them more. 

u What a thing this money is !" thinks little 
Porphyry, "and I have only got two grivennicks. 
If I had a place as well, I'd set up a small 
* Silver piece of ten copecks, worth not quite fourpence. 
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shop, and buy gingerbread. When the hoys 
are going to school, I'd make them buy my 
goodies. And everybody knows, that the ginger- 
bread for which I pay ten copecks, I could sell 
for thirty/' 

Then he began to filch a bit. His father, as 
soon as he received his salary on the first of the 
month, used to go off to the pot-house, to pay his 
visit, like most of his fellows, to the spirit-seller. 
He would then come home, drunk as a lord, 
throw himself on a bench, and fall asleep ; where- 
upon little Porphyry would creep up to him, 
rifle all his pockets, wrap the money up in a 
rag, go to the cupboard and put it by. So when 
Farashka bullied her husband to know what he 
had done with his salary, he only winked his 
eyes at her. It is a well-known fact that you 
can get nothing out of a drunken man ; he had 
either spent it or lost it. 

One day, however, Parashka, -happening to 
go to the cupboard for something, perceived 
right in the corner a bundle of rags ; this she 
undid, and lo and behold, there was the money ! 
Then she fell upon her husband. 

" This is where you hide your money, you 
drunkard, you uncombed wretch ! Do you want 
to set up a savings' bank at home ?* 
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But the husband, fuddled with drink, under- 
stood not a word, and only spluttered out, " And 
the Court orders — quiet, you dirty slut!" 

Little Porphyry was sent in his thirteenth 
year to the District Court, not so much to do 
clerk's work as to fetch brandy from the nearest 
spirit-shop for the officials. This was almost his 
sole employment, and, it must be confessed, his 
life at this period was anything but brilliant : 
one man pulled his hair, another cuffed him ; in 
fact, they all belaboured him up hill and down 
dale, till the very breath was out of his body. 
And all the pay he received after this bullying 
was equivalent to about eighteenpence every four 
months! 

By dint, however, qf his readiness to oblige, 
and his handiness, he wormed himself so far 
into the confidence of the judge of the Court as 
to be taken by him on Inquiries. There he 
showed uncommon abilities ; the judge was wont 
to sleep — he didn't like trouble; so our hero 
examined the witnesses, collected the gratuities, 
and got through the whole of the business well. 
When he was in his twentieth year, the judge 
began to call him " Porphyry Petrovitch," and 
the clerks- not only gave up beating him, but 
hardly dared look him in the face. He brought . 
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the District Court into such order, that, however 
much the Governor himself, when he came his 
rounds, turned over the hooks, he was obliged 
to go away without finding any fault. 

One morning the judge was sitting at home 
drinking tea; his wife at his right hand, his 
children rolling about on the floor; the judge 
was in a trance of happiness, fancying himself 
promoted to the next step — to the rank of 
Assessor, and in imagination catching such 
thieves and robbers as his five predecessors — 
aye, even himself — had never been able to take. 
He pictured to himself the Governor pressing 
his hand, and with tears in his eyes thanking 
him for the preservation of his government 
from such infection. And those robbers had 
such hideous faces ! 

" How ever did you, Damian Ivanovitch, get 
hold of such antichrists ? * asked (in his dream) 
the Judicial Representative of the Nobles, 
growing pale with fright. 

" The master-mind," Damian Ivanovitch re* 
plied, looking down modestly. 

At this moment his dream was -disturbed. 
Porphyry Petrovitch entered. 

"Glad to see you, Porphyry Petrovitch!" 
Damian Ivanovitch exclaimed : " here have I, 
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my dear fellow, been in a bit of a reverie, and, I 
must confess, very nearly asleep. Is there any- 
thing you want?" 

"Yes, there is," answered Porphyry, not 
altogether pleasantly. 

"Well, what isit?" 

" Why, it's this ; it won't suit me to be in 
your service any longer : the pay is small, and I 
shall soon be made a tchinovnick. And my 
present place is not altogether fit for my abili- 
ties." 

" I shall be sorry to part with you, Porphyry 
Petrovitch — really very sorry. Without you, you 
see, there won't be much work done. But, if 
you feel that such is your vocation, why, 111 not 
stand in your way." 

" It is a pity, no doubt, Damian Ivanovitch, 
and I am sorry on your account, but that is not 
the question." 

" What is it you want, then ?" 

" Won't you be kind enough to let me have a 
couple of thousand roubles, not as a loan, but as 
a gift for my services ? " 

u Why, what have I done ? pray explain.* 

" There are certain documents in our 
hands " 

Damian Ivanovitch's countenance fell*. 
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" Documents — what documents ?" he ex- 
claimed ; "what are you talking about, you 
thief? what villany is this?" 

" There are certain documents, all in your 
handwriting. You gave me your confidence, 
Damian Ivanovitch, — of course it was not for 
me to tear up your notes ; it would not have been 
the thing : you are my chief. Have the good- 
ness to bring to your recollection the time when 
a merchant killed a labourer by accident ; you 
wrote me* a little note, that I should get the 
remainder of the hush-money from the former; 
according to his promise. As Heaven is my 
judge, Damian Ivanovitch, nobody would give 
up such documents for less than a couple of 
thousands j it is giving them away, really giving 
them away, I may say, out of respect for you, 
who have been such a chief to me, and treated 
me well; and we are not quite without feelings 
— no, no, we have a heart!" 

The judge was well-nigh seized with a fit ; 
he sank down upon the sofa, and had not strength 
to get up again ; but a little water brought him 
to, and opening his eyes, — 

" It has pleased the Lord," he gasped, " to 
inflict this serpent on me for my sins." 

" Oh, of course," rejoined Porphyry, "of 
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course I'm a serpent, but please consider, your 
own sins are by no means small. You see, when 
the murderer was acquitted, and the innocent 
man knouted, I was mixed up in the business . 
as well, with, I may say, a clear conscience. Now, 
if you look at the matter in this light, it is not 
dear at two thousand, especially as there are 
documents for everything, and witnesses. And I 
tell you that I must have a couple of thousand 
roubles immediately — must have them, by hook or 
by crook. Put yourself in my place ; I am going to 
the Government town, I want employment fit for 
my abilities, and that I can't get, without the 
wherewithal to recommend me. I must apply 
to everybody." 

There was no help for it, so Damian Ivano- 
vitch u paid the gold and cursed the man." 

On his arrival at the Government town, 
Porphyry Petrovitch conducted himself with 
great propriety, dressed neatly, got himself 
rooms, and, with the assistance of his golden 
recommendations, did not remain long without a 
place. The Governor himself was pleased to 
remember the unusual order in everything, which 
he had remarked in the District Court on 
Revision, and immediately offered hijn the place 
of Secretary in another District Court, but 
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our hero, to the astonishment of everybody, re- 
fused it. 

" I make bold to mention to your Excellency,'' 
he answered, bowing slightly, "that, from my 
childhood up, I have been in my present poor 
position, and have, I may say, gone far to spoil 
my prospects in life. Such, your Excellency, are 
not at all my feelings ; I don't wish to become a 
drunkard, or a drivelling idiot, I want to serve my 
country. Do please, your Excellency, take me 
into your own bureau.'' 

His Excellency looked at him benignly. 

" Well," says he, " if that's what you're 
arter,* I dbn't so much mind if I " 

And so the matter was settled. 

Porphyry Petrovitch now commenced life in 
the Government town, and his whole thoughts 
were directed to currying favour with his superiors. 
From the first, he attracted attention by his clear 
head for business. Others looked at a set of 
papers, and pronounced them " stuff," but Por- 
phyry Petrovitch hit off " the point " immediately, 
and worked it out thoroughly. The judges 
began to tremble at this seemingly honest man, 

* The Governor speaks Russ like one of the people. A 
hit at the low origin, or want of education, of some of these 
functionaries. 
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the town-police magistrates quaked, and the 
Judicial Representative of the Nobles grew pale ; 
in the Government nothing was heard but cries 
of lamentation. It was not that he wanted to 
pluck any of them — Grod forbid ! he would even 
shed tears, when he began to speak of honesty. 
Once a certain judge took it into his head to 
send him some mushrooms of his own pickling; 
upon this he was awfully furious, and went straight 
to his Excellency. " See how they treat me," says 
he ; " why am I so insulted ? " The nrashrooms 
were put into a lottery for the benefit of the 
poor, and the judge was dismissed. 

Still, he. could not help thinking that he did 
not advance quite fast enough in his profession. 
He had observed, that the wife of his chief, not 
to accuse her of anything graver, was fond of a 
bit of flirting. Now, though this was not at all 
in his line, still he began to turn over in his 
mind, whether he could not make use of Tatiana 
Sergaevna (daughter of Serge) in some way or 
other. 

This lady was well bred and nervous ; from 
a girl she had had a reputation for beauty ; at 
first she took to flirting through mere ennui ; 
but it subsequently grew into a habit with her. 
Her husband was a regular wild beast, a jealous 
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demon, who even beat her at times. Porphyry 
Petrovitch's heart was touched; he began to go 
to Tatiana Sergaevna, and made a habit of con- 
doling with hen 

" Do you know," he would say, u I get quite 
low when I look at you, and think what you 
have to stand from that beast. But. that such 
happiness should fall to the lot of such a creature ! 
Why, I myself, to kiss your hand, I think, 
really, I should die on the spot ! " 

Porphyry Petrovitch jperceived, that these 
speeches were quite to the lady's taste, and 
that she would not, perhaps, look with disfavour 
upon him; but that did not enter into his 
calculations. 

" Open your heart to me, Tatiana Sergst. 
evna," said he, a I am ready to peril my soul 
for you." This he spoke holding her by the 
hand, calling her his queen, and pouring forth 
tears of compassion. 

And she did open her heart to him, — told 
him how she loved a teacher, and how he 
returned her affection: of that she was well 
convinced- But they had such difficulty in 
meeting ; her husband was always after them, 
and the servants were on his side ; she liked to. 
write him tender notes, but these reached the 
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dear object with the greatest difficulty. In a 
word, she was a victim. Her husband was 
eternally spying, insulting her with doubts, 
whilst she — "Judge for yourself, Porphyry 
Petrovitch, if I have deserved such torture — 
if I am to blame that my heart thirsts after sym- 
pathy and affection, if I cannot keep it silent. 
Has any one caught me out doing anything 
wrong ? Oh, if people only knew how they are 
mistaken ! 

Porphyry Petrovijch willingly took upon 
himself the conduct of this frail craft, arranged 
meetings, and carried backwards and forwards 
letters without end. 

These letters were sealed, but still he ma- 
naged somehow or other to read them all — a 
fact tfhich he did not conceal from Tatiana 
Sergaevna. 

" You will pardon me," said he, cc it is not 
from inquisitiveness, but rather out of a thirst 
for knowledge, from a wish to gladden my heart 
with your handwriting — it is so delightful to 
see how deeply your heart can feel ! You know 
I am a plain man ; you know I have never learnt 
French,* but anyhow I can feel. 

* One great sign of good breeding in a Russian, is that he 
can talk French. It is of much less consequence, whether he 
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She, simpleton as she was, smiled at him, 
and even gave up sealing the letters, whilst he, 
bidding her be easy, put by one note, which 
was rather more curious than the rest. 

The Wild Beast (this was the husband's 
nickname) was one day sitting shut up in his 
private room, poring over some papers, when 
there came a knock at the door. Enter Por- 
phyry Petrovitch, who straightway fell down 
on his knees. 

" Beg pardon," says he, " Simon Akimitch 
(son of Joachim), have mercy on me ! I — that 
is — merely out of compassion — as I see that a 
well-bred lady is in danger, and they — but here 
are the letters ; judge for yourself !" 

The Wild Beast felt as if teeth were bursting 
out of his forehead. He seized the letters, read 
them through and through, and was wild with 
rage. Of course he beat his wife within an inch 
of her life, had the teacher cudgelled, and from 
that moment began to put unlimited confidence 
in Porphyry Petrovitch. 

In this way, during some three years, our 
hero laboured to make a position for himself, 

can talk his native language properly. This subject is dis- 
cussed, and illustrated at some length, in one of the subse- 
quent chapters. 
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until he began to feel, that the atmosphere 
around him was becoming clearer. He always 
possessed the art of making himself indispens- 
able, and, although he was no pattern either 
of elegant manners, or good looks, he did not 
trouble himself on that score, having constantly 
in view the solid and the substantial. However, 
having found himself on the beaten track, he 
considered, that it would be both foolish, and 
showing a want of calculation, not to profit by 
such a state of things. 

The result was, that after some ten years, 
Porphyry Petrovitch was considered to be worth 
two hundred thousand roubles. 

The provinces, my readers, are queer places, 
and you, who have never put your noses out of 
St. Petersburg, and have no idea of them, except 
in connexion with shares in gold mines and 
industrial schemes, must not judge them too 
harshly. 

The greater the scale of his peculations, the 
more did Porphyry Petrovitch become respected 
by his fellow-officials and his fellow-citizens. 
"Well," said they of him, "what if he does 
take bribes, at least he does your business in 
return. Of course he will be paid for his 
trouble." 
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Once he took it into his head to plunder the 
whole province at once ; and what was the 
consequence ? No sluggard, he hunted up every 
nook and cranny, turned every magistrate's 
pocket inside out ; and yet, not a murmur was 
heard, — nobody complained. On the contrary, 
there was joy, that the pristine times of Spartan 
incorruptibility had passed away, and that his 
heart had expanded. The lesser tchinovnicks 
argued, that if such a man took money, he would 
know how to screen them in their little matters. 
It was clear that, to give money to such a man, 
was the same as to put it into the savings' bank} 
nay, even more advantageous, as the percentage 
was higher. 

But, with all this, it may be asked, were the 
tchinovnicks on a familiar footing with him? 
Heaven forbid ! He was not a man you could 
ask, to come and drink a glass of spirits with 
you, or address as u My dear fellow;" no, you 
must call upon him in full dress ; and if you 
would ask him to dinner, it must be with a 
party ; you must give him live sterlet soup, and 
propose the proper number of toasts.* 

* i.e. Soup made from sterlets, brought alive fium the 
Volga, and plenty of champagne. The sterlet is a very 
delicate fish, and the most expensive in Russia, and chain 
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At last the season of love came upon him, 
when he was hard upon forty. Here, too, he 
remained consistent to his principles, not falling 
in love, like a fool, with the first petticoat he . 
met, nor parading, like a young gallant, under 
the windows of his inamorata. No, he made a 
sensible marriage, and chose a woman who, though 
poor, was well born, and even well educated. 
Money was of no use to him, — he did not know 
what to do with his own. What he wanted was, 
a mistress of his house, who knew how to receive 
and amuse his guests ; in a word, a person 
qualified for that position, which he had already 
traced out for himself in imagination. He was 
not afraid of her slipping out of his hands. In 
the town where he lived, and proposed to end his 
career, it was impossible to meet with a man who 
had two ideas in his head ; nay more, there was 
even a great scarcity of good meat : consequently, 
nothing in the way of excitement was to be met 
with there ; and, besides, reason was bestowed 
on the male, that he might not give up the reins 
of government. And, verily, we have no details 
of the lite bis wife led in private ; all we know 

pagne, much of which is manufactured in the Crimea, and 
which is generally very sweet and very weak, is, as is probably 
known, the Russian's most favourite drink. 
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is, that she complained to nobody, and was even 
lively, although, in the presence of Porphyry 
Petrovitch, she might he reproached with a 
certain degree of timidity. 

But do what you will, bribes,* and hribes, 
$nd hribes — even the sharpest man gets sick of 
that at last. You must he incessantly inventing, 
ancl, instead of being rewarded for your sharp- 
ness, you actually live in a state of fear, aye, and, 
may be, are taken up before the judge. Besides, 
a new epoch arose,t when such acuteness was 
more likely to be rewarded with a "wigging,* 
than a " pat on the back." Porphyry Petrovitch's 
tchin was respectable ; he had made a suitable 
marriage ; he was received, made much of, and 
respected everywhere; at the last election he was 
unanimously chosen President of the Assembly 
of Nobles ; the Governor visited at his house : 
pray tell me, then, what motive has such a person, 
I say, to remain over head and ears in dirt ? He 
began to sigh and grow melancholy — even to get 
thin and pale. He had a little place in view — 

* The Russian word is "things taken," and to take 
hrihes is expressed simply by the word " to take." This is 
another instance of the indirect mode of alluding to bribery, 
which is in common use. 

t A comparison between the last and the present reign, 
to the prejudice of the former. 
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his heart heat at the hare thought of it — a 
little place with an income, " completely without 
stain,"* — a little snug, golden place, which 
does one's heart good to think of. 

In the provinces, very strange notions re- 
specting the Exchequer exist amongst the tchi- 
novnicks. It is represented tq their minds, as 
something abstract, symbolical, imponderable — a 
sort of vapour, somewhat akin to a District 
Court Secretary's notion of Themis. It is a 
well-known fact, that no insult you can put upon 
this personage will produce any effect upon her; 
she will sit perfectly quiet under it, and you will 
not see her even frown, or make a complaint to 
any living soul. 

" Tell me, who is the sufferer?" fanatically ex- 
claims the philosophical tchinovnick, who never 
in his life, during the whole of Lent, tasted any- 
thing forbidden, who never took a bribe without 
first making the sign of the cross, and, from his 
very birth, has never spoken of patriotism with- 
out tears in his eyes : " who, I say, suffers, if the 

* A tchinovnick generally talks of his income rather than 
his salary, for an ohvious reason. The income "without 
stain" is peculiar to the tchinovnick of more exalted rank, 
who does not receive the bribes himself, but through the 
hands of the lower officials, and he is therefore safe from 
accusations on that score. 
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Government pays forty-five copecks instead of 
forty for a measure of brandy ? * 

And he will set to work, and prove his case 
so convincingly, that you throw up your hands 
in astonishment. 

It would be superfluous to inform the intelli- 
gent reader, that Porphyry Petrovitch obtained 
the desired place. 

From this period was diffused over his mind 
that mildness, that imperturbable serenity, which 
we admire in our provincial Cincinnati, who 
enjoy incomes entirely without a stain. 

His occupations took a peaceful and patri- 
archal character ; he was principally employed 
in gardening, and in communing with nature, 
occupations which called forth from him pious 
sentiments about the unlimited greatness of the 
Divinity. 

It was refreshing to see him in summer, sit- 
ting on a long droshky with his wife and all the 
little Porphjrrys, boys and girls, with whom 
nature had plentifully endowed him, and driving 
out of town to drink his evening cup of tea. 
This never failed to call up before the spectator's 
eyes the picture of Jacob, surrounded by the 
little Reubens and Judahs, before they ever 
meditated the sale of their brother Joseph. 
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There, in the bosom of Dame Nature, it is 
sweet for him to rest from the toils of life, sweet 
to hold *soft converse with his own pure con- 
science, sweet to feel that he is " a man, who 
squanders not the public money, husbands his 
own, nor covets that of others." 
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Chapter II. 

Porphyry Petrovitch,, the hero of the pre- 
ceding sketch, is the type of the cunning and 
unscrupulous man, who works his way up in the 
world from a very low position in the social scale, 
and eventually hecomes rich and influential. 
But there are others, who, from want of talent or 
opportunity, remain underlings all their lives. 
These men, too, live hy bribery, and they are 
naturally wedded to the system in which they, 
have been bred and born, and which has sup- 
ported them from their earliest years, and they 
dread nothing so much, as the advent of purer 
times, or the very mention, of reform. 

Our author, grateful for the pardon granted 
him by the present Emperor, and full of hope 
that, during the new reign, which had commenced 
under more favourable auspices, a stop would at 
last be put to the wholesale corruption of the 
bureaucracy, records, in the following story, the 
lamentations of an underling over the good old 
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times, when it was a recognised thing, that the 
tchinovnicks should make as much money as 
possible out of the peasants, and he puts, by 
anticipation, such" language into the mouth of 
the narrator, as would imply, that the beneficial 
change, which he so ardently desires, had 
already taken place. 

And doubtless much has been attempted, 
and something even effected of late, to cleanse 
the Augean stable; we hear of instances — too 
few, alas! — of the well-merited punishment of 
both military and civil offenders ; and the 
strenuous efforts of the Grand Duke Constantine. 
to introduce less complex forms into the admin- 
istration of the Admiralty, over which depart- 
ment his Imperial Highness presides, and to 
purify that branch of the service, are deserving 
of all praise. 

The underling describes himself as having 
been an Assessor to the District Court, that is, 
an officer attached to the Police Court which is 
to be found in every volost, — one of the sub- 
divisions of each government or province; his 
pay was, Heaven knows ! pitiful enough ; but 
what did that matter ? he had no difficulty in 
making it up to such a sum, as would support 
himself and his whole family, and the "poor 
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peasants were the chief losers. But he was 
caught at last, — it is generally the small fry who 
are victimised, while the great criminals escape, 
: — and then his fate became wretched indeed; 
owing to the complicated forms of legal proceed- 
ings, the number of appeals allowed, and the 
impossibility of bringing any suit or trial to a 
conclusion, without a full purse to stimulate the 
authorities of the law, the poor tchinovnick is 
kept year after year waiting for judgment, and 
is, meanwhile, reduced to a state of abject poverty. 
Has the reader any idea of the number of 
appeals which are allowed in Russia ? The suit, 
after having first gone through the rural Police 
Court to the District Court, is transferred to a 
department of the Senate at St Petersburg. 
This august body is composed for the most part 
of retired Generals, who never saw a shot fired, 
and whose bodily infirmities unfit them for any 
other service, of Admirals, who never could go 
aboard ship without being sea-sick, and of high 
but incompetent civil functionaries. Such men 
naturally know but little of law, and soon refer 
the case to a sort of Attorney-general, attached to 
them to do their work; and he, having examined 
the record, or got his clerk to do this for him, 
gives his opinion, for substantial reasons, in 
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favour of one side or the other. To make a long 
story short, the suit is afterwards brought before 
the General Assembly of the Senate, whose de- 
cision is revised by the Minister of Justice, or bis 
clerk, and subsequently the affair is carried up 
to the proper department of the Council of the 
Empire, and then referred to its General As- 
sembly ; and more than one of these appeals is 
ordered by a certain Committee of Petitions, 
which steps in here and there, one does not 
well see why, on the humble petition of one of 
the parties. 

Finally, for about the twelfth time, when the 
record of the suit, in which every step has been 
diligently entered, has amounted, in many cases, 
to a thousand pages, or even more, the highest 
fountain of justice, His Imperial Majesty, is 
called upon to decide the question, rather, it 
would seem, according to his own gracious 
pleasure, .than with a due regard to the prin- 
ciples of law or equity. 

And, in all this long rigmarole, there is no 
such institution as a jury, there are no oral 
or open proceedings, — everything is secret, and 
committed to writing, and the delays are in- 
terminable. 

Why, it reminds one of our High Court of 
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Chancery, not as it now exists, when a reforming 
age has cut down and pruned its choicest ver- 
hiage, and suppressed so many of those forms, 
which were the delight of the Judges of other 
days, hut in its palmiest times, when such suits 
as Jarndyce v. Jarndyce were handed down from 
Lord Chancellor to Lord Chancellor, and dragged 
their interminable length from one generation to 
another. 

Who, then, would go to law in Russia ? We 
recollect one Englishwoman, who kept a shop in 
St. Petersburg, complaining that a certain Prince 
owed her three thousand roubles ; that she had 
made application upon application to him for 
payment of her bill, but nought could she get : 
" and you know, sir," she said, " it is much better 
for me to give up the money as lost, than go to 
law. That would be simply losing my time and 
my patience, and throwing away good money 
after bad!" 

It has been mentioned, that the chief sufferers 
from the rapacity of the tchinovnicks are the 
peasants. The former are entrusted with the 
collection of the taxes from those serfs who 
belong to the Crown, of which there is a very 
considerable number ; and though it is not, 
perhaps, easy to determine, whether the lot of 

F 
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the Crown serfs is, on the whole, preferable to 
that of such as belong to private individuals, yet, 
as far as regards the collection of taxes at least, 
the latter are, for the most part, better off, inas- 
much as it is their proprietor, who is responsible 
for these taxes, and he may well treat his own 
serfs — his " souls/' as they are termed — with 
kindness and with justice : and such is the 
case in general with the larger and wealthier 
owners: whereas the tchinovnick never loses 
an opportunity for extortion, and is never satis- 
fied, till he has wrung the last copeck out of the 
wretched moujick. 

In the measures to be adopted consequent 
upon the approaching emancipation of the serfs, 
it will be a grave question, who are in future to 
be the tax-gatherers of the whole people. For, 
should tchinovnicks be appointed to receive the 
taxes from the peasants, who were formerly 
attached to the land of private individuals, may 
not the last and free state of those men be worse 
than the first ? 

There is one more expression used by the 
underling, which we should wish to notice. He 
says, " Who is not a sinner before God ? who is 
faultless before the Czar ?" This is placing the 
Deity and the Czar almost on an equality, as it 
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were in the same line. And this is, in fact, the 
real feeling of the true Russian. Peter the 
Great never made any change more calculated 
to raise the power and authority of the Czar, 
and the veneration so universally shown for his 
person, than when he refused to fill up a 
vacancy in the Patriarchate, and declared him- 
self Supreme head of the Orthodox Church, at 
the same time founding a Synod, to regulate 
matters of ecclesiastical polity. And ever since 
the Great Peter, each succeeding Czar crowns 
himself, for none else on earth can he accounted 
worthy of such an office. 

The following passage well illustrates the 
devotion, which the Orthodox Russian pays to 
his ^Czar and Father, and the position which is 
assigned to His Imperial Majesty here below. 
It is taken from a pamphlet which came out in 
1857,' under the auspices of the clergy, and 
will be referred to again in the course of this 
volume : — 

" According to the contemporary ideas of 
the West, an Emperor is simply the Represen- 
tative of his people, and the Western people 
love their Representatives, and are willing to 
be subject to them, when they faithfully per- 
form that office, or when, by the strength of 
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their genius, they draw the people after them, 
and blind them with the brilliancy of their 
glory and their kingly power, like Napoleon I. 
in France, and Frederick the Great of Prussia ; 
but this love is self-interested, egotistical. In 
the West, the people love only themselves in 
their Rulers. Should the king, in his individual 
character, show himself incapable of becoming 
the faithful expression, organ, or representative 
of the will of the people, and of their prevailing 
tendencies, ideas, and passions, they will limit 
his power, and his will, by means of different 
constitutional devices. If his Majesty does not 
yield to this pressure, nor accommodate himself 
to the taste and character of his subjects, he 
often loses, not only the people's love, but his 
very throne, as was the case, even in our time, 
with Charles X., Louis Philippe, and the Sar- 
dinian king, Charles Albert. But this is by no 
means the case with us in Russia : our Czar is 
the Representative of God, and not of the people ; 
his will is sanctified for us, as the will of God's 
anointed; we love him, because we love God, 
the Czar of czars, and Lord of lords. If the 
Czar grants us glory and prosperity, we accept 
the same from him, as the grace of God. If we 
are visited with disgrace and adversity, we bear 
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the same* with mildness and humility, as the 
chastisement of Heaven for our impiety ; and we 
never falter in our love and devotion to the 
Czar, as long as those feelings spring from our 
Orthodox-religious convictions, from our love 
And devotion to God." 

There is more in the same strain, hut enough 
has been quoted to show the light, in which the 
Emperor is regarded by his pious children. 

It must not, however, bq supposed, that there 
are no bright exceptions to the mass of incom- 
petent and dishonest men, who infest the admin- 
istration. On the contrary, individuals are to 
be found, whose sense of honour and straight- 
forward dealing would do credit to any land; 
amongst the highest classes, we find princes and 
great proprietors living on their property, super- 
intending the agricultural operations, and im- 
proving the condition of their serfs, who look up 
to their owners rather in the light of fathers 
than of lords. Who, for instance, was more 
revered, than that man of princely stock, who 
owned so large an estate in the Crimea ? Who 
took more pains than he, to stop the peculations 
of the officials around him, even to increasing 
their paltry salaries from his own pocket, that 
they might have less temptation to be dishonest ? 
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We have heard a story of that safne noble- 
man, which redounds equally t,o his credit and 
to that of his Imperial master. When the 
army of occupation was about to leave Paris, 
it began to be whispered about, that many 
of the Russian officers had contracted debts, 
which they were unable to pay. The noble- 
man in question hearing of this, voluntarily 
discharged every sou of these debts out of his 
own pocket, and thus saved the honour of his 
countrvmen and fellow-officers. Years afterwards, 
the Emperor Nicholas, to his praise be it said, 
heard of this generous act, and he was not satis- 
fied till he had reimbursed the noble-minded 
Russian, not only to the full extent of the 
original payment, but with full interest for the 
whole intervening period. 

And among the people who rank, in the social 
scale, somewhat below the most aristocratic circle, 
there are encouraging signs of a healthy spirit. 
Notwithstanding the love for everything French, 
and the extensive circulation of the lowest style of 
novels, which emanate from the free press of our 
neighbours at the present day, we were agreeably 
surprised to hear, that one of its latest and most 
immoral publications, "Fanny," which, in the 
country of its birth, has run through edition after 
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edition, and is in every one's hands, has met with 
no success in a Russian form ; that is to say, the 
Russians who read what is written in their own 
tongue, and do not confine themselves to French 
works, have rejected the favourite Parisian book 
of the day, and at the same time they have been 
reading with, avidity a Russian translation of our 
English novel, " Adam Bede." One translation, 
do we say ? nay, several ; for this book has had 
• such success, that, we are assured, it has actually 
been translated some four or five times for the 
benefit of the Russian public. 

Again, now that the Censure has tyecome less 
severe, and a certain freedom is allowed for dis- 
cussing in print much that was formerly pro- 
hibited, and even questions relating to the internal 
state of the empire, how many excellent articles 
continually appear in the reviews and magazines, 
which are published in increased number for the 
benefit of a larger circle of readers ! These 
articles are mostly written by the very class of 
which we speak, — a class composed of what may 
be denominated the petite ?ioblesse 9 of merchants, 
of the intelligent men belonging to the ecclesi- 
astical caste, and so on; and they are mostly 
ardent admirers of everything that is English, 
looking upon England as the apostle of pro- 
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gress, and the country which possesses the 
soundest literature. 

Let no one then despair, when there are such 
signs of the gradual introduction of a healthier 
tone, at least in some portion of society. When 
a middle class is formed, as it inevitably will he 
after the emancipation of the serfs, and as soon 
as commerce is no longer subjected to the miser- 
able restrictions which still cramp and confine 
its action, a power for good, we sincerely believe, « 
will rise up, and make its voice heard through- 
out the land. It is to this class, that we must 
look; it contains the "future of Russia;" it 
will be foremost in representing the wealth and 
intelligence of the country, and will spring into 
life like magic — for the elements are there at 
hand — though at this moment it can scarcely be 
said even to exist. 
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THE UNDERLING'S STORY. 

" The tradition is fresh, but hard to believe." 

Things now-a-days are not as they were in 
times of yore; then the people were somehow 
simpler and more good-natured. I wa^ Assessor 
to the District Court, with a salary of three 
hundred paper rouhles,* was burdened with a 
family, and yet did not live worse than other 
folk. Formerly, people knew, that even a tchi- 
novnick must eat and drink, so they gave him a 
place where there was something to feed himself 
with. # And how was this ? Why, the fact was, 
simplicity was to be found everywhere, and our 
chiefs were indulgent. 

I have had many adventures in my life, I can 
tell you, and some most curious ones. Our 

" * Less than 15Z. The paper rouble was about two- 
sevenths of the silver rouble, and was the old way of 
counting. 
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Government is remote from the capital; we 
have none of thpse great landed proprietors 
about us, so we lived there, as it were, in 
Christ's bosom ; once a-year we had to go to the 
Government town, make our bow to our bene- 
factor with what God had sent us, and not 
trouble our heads about anything further.* 
There w;as no being pulled up before the judge 
then ; none of your Revisions, as now-a-days ; 
everything went on as smooth as butter. And 
here are you young people thinking that things 
are better now, that the people suffer less, that 
there is more justice, that the tchinovnicks have 
begun to know God. I tell you it's all stuff; 
the tchinovnick is every bit the same, only he's 
become sharper, more up to snuff. When I hear 
these fellows of the present day beginning to 
preach about economy and the public good, upon 
my word, I get quite furious. ' 

We took (bribes), it's true. Who is. not a 
sinner before God ? who is faultless before the 
Czar ? But you see there is this to be said, — is 
it better not to take (money), and not do the 
work ? If you do let your palm be greased, you 
somehow work more handily, and with more 

* ue.to give part of their income to their Chef, who then 
never inquired into how it was obtained. 
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stimulus. But, now-a-days, I observe that peo- 
ple are quite taken up with talk, and are always 
using that word " disinterestedness," but they've 
nothing to show for it after all. 

In those days we tchinovnicks all lived 
together like good friends. There was no such 
thing as jealousy, or backbiting ; we gave each 
other advice and assistance. Supposing one of 
us was completely cleaned out, after playing 
cards all night, what then? he went to his 
chief, and said, "Papa,* Damian Ivanovitch, 
so-and-so has happened, help me." Damian 
Ivanovitch listened, smiled, as only a chief can 
smile, and answered, "You are a set of black- 
guards ; you have no notion of saving money, it 
all goes to the pot-house or in cards ! " Then he 
would add, " Well, there's nothing for it, be off 
to the Sharkovsky District, and collect the taxes.* 
So away the man goes; he doesn't collect the 
taxes, but he contrives to get enough to feed his 
little ones. And see how simply all this was 
done ! There was no sort of torture or violence 
employed, but when you arrived at the spot, you 
assembled the people, and addressed them as 
follows: — " Now, my children, help me. The 

* The usual way of addressing superiors among the lower 
orders. 
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Czar, our Father, wants money ; you must pay 
the taxes." 

You would then take yourself off to a cottage, 
and look out of the window, the children standing 
hy, scratching their heads. Then there would 
be a stir among them, they would all begin to 
talk at once, and to wave their hands ; and so 
they would remain cooling themselves for a 
whole hour, while you sat by yourself in the 
cottage, chuckling, and ever and anon sending 
out the head man, to tell them to stop talking, 
that the master was angry. Then their mur- 
muring grows louder than before, and they begin 
to draw lots. This shows that the affair is 
coming into trim ; they have settled to go to the 
Assessor (yourself), and ask him to be so un- 
commonly kind, as to wait till the - harvest-money 
comes in. 

" Ah, my children, but what are we to say 
to the Czar, our Father? you see he wants 
money ; you must consider us, your chiefs !" 

And all this with kind words ; no blows or 
hair-pulling ; no saying, "I don't take bribes, you 
know what sort of a Governor I am." No, but 
caressingly, and with an air of pity, in order, sir, 
that they may be touched to the heart. 

" But, Papa, cannot you wait till the Feast 
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of the Intercession ? " And then, of course, down 
they go on their knees. 

u Wait — why not ? that is in your hands ; 
hut how am I to answer to my chief? judge for 
yourselves." 

The children go hack again to their meeting- 
place, and discourse, and discourse, and then 
separate to their houses, and, after two little 
hours, you see the head man bringing you, as the 
price of your consenting to wait, a grivennick per 
soul; and as there are about four thousand souls in 
the district, this amounts to four hundred roubles, 
and sometimes even more, and so you return 
home lighter at heart. 

Then there was another windfall we had — a 
general Inquiry. We used to keep these affairs 
for the summ&r, for the very hottest season. The 
plan was, to set out on the Inquiry, and begin 
collecting the whole of the people around; if one 
district was too little, another was tacked on — 
bagged them all, sir. 

The head men in our country were sharp, 
clever fellows, and up to anything. They would 
get together about three hundred men, and these 
would lie in the sun, one or two days, till all the 
bread they had brought from home was out, 
whilst you sat by yourself in a cottage, and made 
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belief you were busy. But wben they saw the 
time going on, as harvest work can't wait, they 
would send the head' men, to beg you to let them 
know what was wanted. Then you knew what 
to do ; if the children were tractable, you would 
probably let them have their way ; but if they 
began to put up their backs, well, then you let 
them wait another little day or. two. The great 
point in such a case was, to have strength of 
mind, — not to be bored by want of occupation, 
not to get a loathing for the cottage and sour 
milk. They would then see, that you were a man 
of business, and would give way — and to what 
tune? Why, whereas in the former instance 
you demanded a grivennick, we'll say, here you 
would laugh at that, and couldn't think of letting 
them off for less than fifteen copecks a-piece. 
When this was settled, you examined them all 
together in this wise : — 

" What sort of a fellow/' you would say, " is 
Triphon Sidoroff— a thief ?" 

€< Yes, papa, we should say so." 

" Well, did he steal a horse from Morea ? 
Was it he, my boys ? " 

" Yes, papa, it must have been him." 

<c Now, can any of you write ? " 

" No, papa j who can have taught us to write? * 
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This the peasants will say in a livelier tone, 
as they know it means, that they will be let go 
directly. 

" Now be off, in God's name, and be more 
reasonable in future," And you let them go 
after another half-hour. The work is not hard, 
of course, and takes up altogether only a few 
minutes ; but consider all the trouble you have 
had ! You have been sitting two or three days 
with your hands before you; you have .had to 
munch sour bread — many, another person would 
have cursed his fate, and got nothing for it. 

In all these things our teacher and guide was 
the district doctor. This man, I can tell you, 
was really an extraordinary fellow, and uncom- 
monly sharp at such business. A minister's 
place would have suited him ; but he had one 
vice — he had a passion, or rather an infatuation, 
for drinking. The sight of a decanter of corn- 
brandy would set him shaking all over. Of 
course we all drank a bit, but always in mode- 
ration. We used to have a sit and enjoy our- 
selves, but it was an exception to be even half- 
seas over; whilst he, I can tell you, knew no 
moderation, and drank till he made a beast of 
himself. 

" I was still a child," he would say, a when 
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my mother used to give me teaspoonfuls of 
brandy to stop my mouth ; and when I was 
seven years old, my governor allowed me one 
small glass a-day." This was the sort of rogue 
who put us up to everything. 

" My brothers," said he, " I tell you it 
never pays to do anything, even were it more 
holy than the holy Passover, for nothing ; even 
if it's only a grivennick, grab it — don't spoil 
your luck," 

And the tricks he played ! — it's delightful to 
remember them. If any one was drowned, or 
fell from a steeple and broke his neck, it was all 
fish for his net. Those were different times ; 
nofa, it is forbidden to make a case out of such 
accidents ; but, in those days, every dead body was 
a dead body. But, you would say, if a man was 
drowned, or broke his neck, how could anything 
be got out of that ? Well, Ivan Petrovitch knew 
how to manage matters. He would go to the 
village, and begin to dissect the body of the 
drowned man, — of course a jury was there, and 
a surgeon, a bigger rogue than Ivan Petrovitch 
himself. 

i€ Now then, Grishka, take hold of the body 
by the nose, that I may cut him up easier." 

But Grishka (one of the jurymen) fears a 
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dead man like poison, and doesn't dare come 
within five yards of it. 

" Please not, papa, Ivan Petrovitch ; I can't 
for the life of me — I shall he sick." 

Well, they let him off, of course, for a 
reasonable gratification. Then he tells another 
to hold the intestines. 'Now, just think, who 
likes to hold a slimy hody in his hand? So 
they " all huy themselves off by degrees ; and 
thus, you see, Ivan Petrovitch collects, some 
ten roubles, and there was nothing in the whole 
concern after all. 

Notwithstanding this, he feared God, and 
would not screen a murderer or a homicide. 

" Don't you, my brothers, take this sin upon 
your souls," he would say; "you might be 
hauled up for such things. No; detect the 
murderer, and don't forget yourselves." 

" But how is this to be done, Ivan Petro- 
vitch?" we asked. 

In this way, you see. Though the murderer 
is but one, almost the whole district are his 
acquaintances or relations ; so you must go and 
stir up all these acquaintances, and palaver the 
criminal, so that he may accuse a good many of 
them : ask him, if he was not at such and such a 

G 
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time at such and such a labourer's ; whether he 
did not go from there to such and such an one's, 
choosing the hours you want, — and so keep draw- 
ing them in. If you are sharp and know your 
business, you can entangle plenty of people, and 
then you begin the disentanglement. Of course 
all these accusations are mere stuff, and end in 
smoke, but you make your game out of them ; for, 
when you eventually clear the peasants from such 
false accusations, you are sure to receive marks 
of gratitude from them, and at the same time 
you convict the criminal. 

There was this business too: an Inquiry 
was instituted, say for horsestealing ; you fleeced 
the thief, and then set him at liberty. In a 
month, he would be caught again ; where- 
upon you fleeced him again, and then let 
him go again. This process would be con- 
tinued, sir, until there remained on the "little 
dove," not so much as the down on a frog, as the 
saying is. Well, then, as there was nothing more 
to be got, you would say, in a joking way, "Now, 
my fine fellow, off to prison for good and all." 
You will tell me it's a dirty thing to screen a 
criminal ; but I put it to you, that this is not 
screening him, but is only on the principle of 
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profiting by circumstances. You see, we know tie 
will not slip out of our hands, so why should we 
not fleece him ? 

In our district there lived a wholesale mer- 
chant, a millionnaire, who had a leather m&nu- 
factory, and drove a great trade. Well, do what 
we would, we could get nothing out of him — he 
kept such a sharp look out, that it was perfectly 
useless. He would merely sometimes treat us 
to tea, and drink a bottle of cold spirits with us : 
this was our whole gain out of him. We puzzled 
our brains over and over again, * how in the 
world we could do this snob of a merchant, but 
it was of no use ; we always got the worst of 
it. This the merchant perceived, but he didn't 
so much as smile, taking it all as coolly, as if he 
observed nothing. 

Well, what think ye? We were going over 
with Ivan Petrovitch on an Inquiry, when we 
came upon a dead body, not far from the factory. 
After we had driven past the establishment, we 
began to talk amongst ourselves* about this snob 
of a fellow not falling into any trap ; meanwhile, 
I could see that my friend, Ivan Petrovitch, was 
in a reverie, and, as I had great faith in him, 
methought, he is laying some plan ; by Jove, he 
is I And it was so. Next day, we were sitting 
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That was a wonderful fellow, there's no doubt 
about it. Whatever he took in hand always 
turned out so well that, it was a pleasure to see 
it. One would think vaccination was a simple 
thing, and yet he knew how to get something 
even out of that. He would go to the Court, 
and lay out all his instruments ; a turning lathe, 
different saws, files, bores, anvils, and knives as 
large as if he was going to cut up an ox. Next 
day, when the old women and children were 
assembled, all these tools were set going ; the 
knives were ground, the lathe squeaked, while the 
children blubbered, and the old women groaned 
enough to plague a saint.* Meanwhile he kept 
walking up and down the room with an air of 
importance, puffing at his pipe, sipping his glass, 
and screeching out to the surgeon to grind the 
knives sharper. The foolish old women, seeing 
this, began to whimper the more. 

"Law! my dear, he'll cut the babies to bits 
with his knives ! and see how drunk he is 
himself r 

They go on whimpering for some time ; 
en they begin whispering, and, after half an 

I Literal I j f to bring down from its place on the wall the 
e of the saint, which is in one comer of every Russian's 
god- 



Mils household 
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head man to hide the dead body, for a time, some- 
where or other in a ravine. 

The " beard "* read our notice, and got fright- 
ened. And we followed close upon it into his 
yard, where h$ met us, quite pale. 

" Mayn't I offer you a cup of tea ?" says he. 

"What! brother, tea?" says Ivan Petro- 
vitch; "it isn't a question of tea; just you 
order the pond to be let down/' 

" Have mercy, my fathers ; do you want to 
ruin me ? " 

"Ruin — nonsense! you see we've come on 
an Inquiry : an ukase has been sent." 

In a word, the merchant saw, that it was a 
bad business, and sooner than let down his pond, 
he paid three thousand roubles, and we settled 
the matter. Afterwards, we went out on the pond 
a bit, and felt about in the water with boat-hooks, 
but of course found no body. However, I must 
tell you, that at the feast we had afterwards, 
when we were all tipsy, Ivan Petrovitch told the 
whole story to the merchant : I assure you the 
" beard " flew into such a rage, that he became 
perfectly rigid all over. You see, some people do 
get into such passions. 

* Expression for a merchant. The tchinovnicks are close 
shaved. 
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placed ; it was evidently all up with Ivan Petro- 
vitch. Only the doctor knew of this terrible 
business beforehand, through some benevolent 
individual, so he took his seat as if nothing was 
the matter. Well, in comes the burgher, relates 
his story, and places the " adjective * on .the 
table. When be had finished talking, our Ivan 
Petrovitch burst out into a rage, and was down 
upon him. 

"What! you'd buy ilae? Do you think I 
would perjure myself?* if I am such an enemy 
to toy soul, may I never enter heaven ! " 

And he gave the table such a rap with his 
fist, that the gold pieces rolled down on the 
floor, whilst he went on roaring louder than 
before, " Out of my sight, accursed!" accompany- 
ing his words with a shower of blows. 

The burgher was sent to the right about, 
and next day shaved for a recruit. But we 
gathered up the little imperials. And what a 
laugh we had about it all ! 

He married in a very queer way. His father- 
in-law promised him five thousand roubles, but 
when the ceremony was over, wouldn't give them 
— said it was all stuff. It was not that he hadn't 
got the money, but he was such a stingy fellow, 
* Alluding to the oath taken by the tcbinovnicks. 
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he couldn't bear to pirt with it. Ivan Petro- 
vitch waited one month — two — beat bis wife 
every day, And slanged his father-in-law un- 
ceasingly; still no money. But he was deter- 
mined to have the money. So one day we heard 
that Ivan Petrovitch was ill, that he was in bed 
in a high fever, that he attacked everybody 
who came near him, and would have cut them in 
pieces, if he had had a knife. 

Well, he played the whole of this comedy so 
cleverly, that we all pitied him. He beat his 
wife worse than ever, jumped out of window, and 
ran about the streets in a shocking state. At 
last, after he had carried it on for a week, he 
went off one night straight to the house of his 
father-in-law, and appeared before him with a 
pistol in his hand. 

" Now," said he, " out with the money, or, 
by G — d, PU blow your brains out ! " 

The old man was terrified. 

" You think," he continued, " that Pve gone 
out of my senses, but no such thing, that's all 
chaff! Out with the money, I say, or bid adieu 
to your life ! They'll send me to the Penitentiary, 
because Pm not in my right mind — there are 
witnesses to that — whilst you'U be lying in your 
grave/' 
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Well, of course, there was no arguing here ; 
his father-in-law abused him — perhaps even 
called him certain very opprobrious names — but 
he had to pay the money. Next day, Ivan 
Petrovitch went about, as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and he kept his counsel for a long time, 
but one evening, round the punch-bowl, he told 
us the whole story. 

And he not only got himself, but us poor 
pinners too, out of many a scrape. Once there 
arrived among .us a " personage," * not on re- 
vision, but to take a look at matters. 

There were, as usual, a number of petitions 
and calumnies, particularly against a certain 
Assessor. The personage was a good-natured 
man, but still he got angry, and ordered the 
Assessor to be brought before him. 

Now he, luckily, was away on an Inquiry 
with Ivan Petrovitch, as it happened. So we 
let them know, that his Grace would be with 
them the next day, in order that they might be 
prepared, and we put them up to what it was all 
about, and what language his Grace had held. 
The Assessor got frightened, and so confused, 
that he was taken quite ill. 

. * Probably one of the Emperor's aide-de-camps, who are 
sent about from time to time to make reports and inquiries. 
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" What will you give me," said Ivan Petro- 
vitch, •' if I get you out of this scrape ?" 

*'I shouldn't grudge my life, Ivan Petrovitch : 
now, be good-natured." 

" What's your life to me, brother ? come, 
speak; to the point. Getting you out of the 
scrape is worth something, otherwise, extricate 
yourself as you can." 

They struck a bargain, and next day his 
Grace arrived somewhat early. Well, we, that 
is, the whole of the District Court, were there, 
all in uniform, of course ; the only one not there 
being the very Assessor who was wanted. 

"Where's the Assessor Tomilkin?" asks his 
Grace. 

"I have the honour to appear," answers Ivan 
Petrovitch. 

We felt as if cold water had been thrown 
over us. But his Grace did not perceive, that 
the uniform was not at all the same* (the 
Doctor had not even changed his uniform, so 
well he knew the nature of the man) ; we must 
suppose the great man was short-sighted I 

" There are a number of complaints against 
you," said his Grace, " and of such a sort, that 
banging would be too good for you.* 

* A hint at the capacity of such a " personage." 
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"Unjustly, God knows, unjustly have my 
enemies slandered me to your Grace ; I make 
bold humbly to beg, that you will hear me, and 
I hope to clear myself entirely, but before wit- 
nesses I feel timid." 

After some moments' consideration on the 
part of his Grace, they went into another room, 
where the Doctor was a full hour giving explana- 
tions — what and how, nobody knows, except that 
his Grace came out of the room in high glee, and 
even invited Ivan Petrovitch to enter his service 
at St. Petersburg ; but he excused himself, on the 
plea of being shy, and not paving been brought 
up in the capital. 

And yet he was not completely up in the 
things his Grace complained of, but he trusted a 
bit to his own 'cuteness, and was not far wrong. 

He had one sin on his soul — a great sin — 
he had been the death of "a man of another 
race !"* It happened thus. Our district is, as 
you know, woody, and a great many of these 
people live in it. They are most simple folk, 
and well-to-do, but at the same time very untidy 
in their habits, and some foreign diseases have 
spread amongst them to such an extent, as to 
be transmitted from generation to generation. 

&c. t are so called* 
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When they have killed a hare, they skin it, and 
then throw it, uncleaned, into a pot to cook — 
a pot which has not been washed since it was 
made ; in a word, the stench is intolerable, but 
what care they ? They eat up all this stuff with 
such an appetite. As a general rule, one would 
not give a thought to such people ; they are 
fools, uncivilized and unclean — regular dummies. 
Once, however, one of them went out to shoot a 
grey squirrel, and somehow or other, by acci- 
dent, shot himself in the shoulder. Well, of 
course there was an Inquiry ; it was found to 
have been done by accident, and the District 
Court decided, to ascribe the circumstance to 
the will of God, but to put the peasant into the 
hands of the district doctor to be cured. 

Ivan Petrovitch received the Court's order, 
but voted it a bore going there ; it was such a 
dreadful way off. However, having recollected 
that the peasant was well-to-do, as he hap- 
pened to be on duty on that side of the 
country about three weeks later, he took him 
in his way. Meanwhile, the man's shoulder 
had got quite well. The Doctor arrived, and 
read the ukase. 

"Strip!" says he. 

'.' But, papa, my shoulder is quite well," says 
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the peasant ; '.* it has heen well more than four 
weeks." 

" But look, you idolator, look at the ukase ! 
I am commanded to cure you." 

There was nothing for it, so the peasant 
stripped, and the other began to prick him on 
the still tender spot. The fellow roared for' his 
life, but the Doctor merely grinned, and pointed 
to the paper. And he only left off, when the 
peasant had given him three gold pieces. 

" Now/' said he, " God be with you !" 

When Ivan Petrovitch was again in want of 
money, he went -again to pay the peasant a visit, 
and in this way he pumped him for more than a 
year, till he had sucked out all the money the 
man had. The poor fellow got thin, could 
neither eat nor drink — he raved on the subject 
of the Doctor. When, however, the latter found, 
that no more money was to be got, he gave up 
his visits. The peasant took breath, and began 
to pluck up a bit. One day, however, it hap- 
pened, that a certain tchinovnick, quite a different 
individual, passed through the village, and asked 
the people after this man's health (many tchi- 
novnicks knew him from his hospitality). So 
they told the peasant^ that there was a tchinov- 
nick asking after him — and what do you think ? 
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He, imagining that this was the Doctor, come to 
practise upon him again, went off home, without 
saying a word to any one, and hanged himself. 

Now, I tell you, it was a sin to kill a living 
man in such a way. But, in other things, he was 
wonderful, and most hospitahle. When he died, 
there was nothing left to hury him with : he had 
squandered all his earnings. His wife has ever 
since gone ahout the world, and his daughters, 
God knows, it seems they frequent the fairs. 
They are very pretty. 

Such were the people, sir, in our time ; they 
were not desperate bribe-takers or highwaymen ; 
no, the whole lot were simply amateurs. We 
should have had no need of money, if it had 
found its way of itself into our pockets ; but it 
was not so; we had to invent some plan, and 
then make our game out of it. 

But now-a-days, thank you, they say one may 
not even take from a brandy-farmer.* Why, I 
tell you this is downright scepticism. It is just 
as if one were to find some money on the road, 
and not profit by it. Yes, gentlemen. 

Here the underling stopped speaking, but 
somebody said: — 

* A man who has bought the monopoly of selling corn- 
brandy, and other spirits, in some district. • Vide infra, p. 97. 
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" Well, but, Procopius Nicolaievitch, how 
were you caught, if everything went on so 
capitally in your time?" 

" Ah, don't mention it ! I was caught in a 
business — I'm quite ashamed to talk about it — it 
was a case of a dead body. This was music we 
could play at sight, but the d — 1 mixed himself up 
in it for me. It was in winter, and we were obliged 
to get the body thawed, so we carried it round a 
certain large village, and began, as usual, to take 
it about to the houses, and collect fees. This we 
did, till there was only one cottage left, where a 
soldier's widow lived. She could pay nothing, 
so we left the body with her. Next day the 
jury was assembled, and then, of course, we wanted 
to make something ; so in order that they should 
not slip away home, we took away their caps, and 
shut them up in the cottage. But the affair was 
not managed carefully enough, so that many 
people heard of it. And in those days we had a 
Governor — such a hound — I can remember him 
now : may he never enter Paradise ! They im- 
mediately discharged me from my duty, and took 
proceedings against me. For a long time they 
failed in convicting me, but they have covered 
me with disgrace, and put me on my trial. And — 
will you believe it ? — I know they'll deprive me of 
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my place, and then let me go free, because there 
are no direct proofs, though- the spiteful fellows 
have tormented me in every way. The affair 
has dragged on for ten years ; sometimes they 
are collecting information, sometimes completing 
the inquiry. And here am I without bread, 
sitting on the shore waiting for fine weather." 

A few words may be added here on the 
subject of the otkoupchick, or " brandy-farmer," 
mentioned near the end of the last tale. 

It is a painful fact that more than two-thirds 
of the Government revenue is derived from the 
price obtained by the putting up to auction of 
the monopoly of selling corn-brandy, &c, through- 
out the empire. At stated intervals, tenders 
are sent in to the Senate on this account, and 
some time is spent by the different competitors 
in buying each other off, or in joining their forces, 
and bidding against others, till at length a con* 
tract is entered into with the individual who has 
made the most advantageous offer. He thus 
obtains the sole right of selling corn-brandy in 
the particular district or province, and also of 
levying an arbitrary tax upon all the keepers of 
Inns and public-houses, the possessors of cellars, 

H 
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provided, that the parish priests shall observe 
strictly every saint's day, and every Imperial 
birthday and fete in the year; and, as many of 
these Ml just in the harvest time, the pope, him- 
self probably the cultivator of his own scanty 
glebe, would fain not oppn his church-doors on 
days when the corn is waiting to be gathered in* 
and will spoil by delay. But the brandy-farmer's 
right is paramount ; the " pope " proclaims the 
festival, and the pious peasants, at the sound of 
the church-bell, drop their reaping-hooks, for- 
sake the fields, and repair to the sanctuary j to 
celebrate, probably, the holy name's day of the 
last baby of Imperial stock. 

All work is given over, and the corn spoils 
in the field ; after the service is over, the 
moujicks adjourn to the public-house hard by, 
and spend the remaining hours in drinking and 
debauchery. 

When such things are, can we be astonished* 
that the Underling considers the refusing bribes 
from a brandy-contractor to be as ridiculous an 
act, as not to pick up money lying before you ©n 
the road ? 

The evils of the system must be great, indeed, 
to originate that extraordinary temperance move- 
meat, which in the latter part of 1858, took its 
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rise so suddenly, to the infinite credit of the 
moujicks. Let us hope, that the Government 
will not delay introducing a reform, which will 
put an end to the foul disgrace now attached to 
theiti x of, as it were, trading on the morals of 
the nation* 

And yet, when the finances are so notoriously 
emharrassed, how is the source of more than two- 
thirds of the revenue, to be suddenly dried up, 
and in what manner is such an alarming deficit 
to be covered ? 
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Chapter III. 

THE POLICE MASTER. 

But we had a Police Master, said Procopius 
Nicolaevitch ; he was another style of fellow ; 
one might call him a regular " goose * with 
paws." His name was Feiier,- a German by 
extraction ; not good-looking, hut a muscular, 
fair, coarse sort of fellow. He had a hahit of 
wrinkling his brows and twisting his moustaches, 
and he spoke very little. It is a very bad case, 
I can tell you, when a man is coarse as well as 
fair — he never forgives any one. 

Feuer's exterior was really not so ill-favoured ; 
and inwardly, maybe, he cherished no ill feelings 
towards you ; and yet the world did not contain 
a greater villain. He was a thorough bad 'un ! 
Whatever he took into his head, you could not 
get out of it in any way, not even if you had cut 
him in pieces. Even Ivan Petrovitch, our doc- 
tor, who was not easily taken aback, was afraid of 

* In England we are accustomed to look upon a " goose " 
as a term of ridicule rather than of admiration. 
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him. He spoke in a bass voice, as if just awake, 
and always quite briefly. One could never get 
more than one or two words out of his mouth. 
But for business, and for all the police ma- 
chinery, he was wonderful. He was ready to 
give up eating and drinking for whole days, until 
he had got through his work thoroughly. Our 
head people had the greatest confidence in him, 
because* he was not to be turned from his pur- 
pose, and performed everything to a nicety. He 
would go through dirt, they said; and so he 
would : he would find the possible in impossi- 
bility, make a rope of sand, and with it strangle 
any given person. 

J?or this special reason, all his unnatural 
behaviour was passed over, because he was worth 
his weight in gold. For instance, a letter would 
come from the Government town, that a fish 
was wanted for a name's day, but it must be 
such a fish — not a whale exactly, but thereabouts. 
Feuer would run about like mad, the whole of 
one day ; a second — there were fish enough, cer- 
tainly, but not one that would do. The snout 
of one so resembled that of the giver of the feast, 
they would say it was a reflection on him ; an- 
other had very little roe, the fin of another did 
not stick out properly. Feuer ponders a bit, and 
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then puts all the fishermen into the lock-up. 
They are fit to cry. 

" But, please your honour, where are we to 
get such a fish ?" 

"Why, in the water." 

" In the water, of course ; hut in what water?" 

"Are you a fisherman, say?" 

" Fisherman ? yes, certainly. 

"Well, you know the Authorities ?" # 

44 Know them; of course we do." 

" Well, then, you know what to do." 

And a fish made its appearance in every 
respect such as was wanted. 

I happened to work with him on many 
occasions, and was quite astonished at frim. 
When there was an Inquiry to be made, we 
chose the time of twilight, took with us the 
jury, some five head men, and off we went, all 
by different ways, as if we were after our own 
affairs. 

When we had reached the place where the 
whole business was to be done, we did not go 
straightforward, but sideways, on our hands and 
knees ; and our hearts began to beat, I can tell 
you, and our mouths got as dry as chips. The 
gate and the shutters were closed tight. Feuer 
would go round the house, search out a chink, 
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and begin to look through it, while we all stood 
still, in perfect silence. 

Then the dog begins to growl, but Feuer has 
a piece of bread for him, and again all becomes 
silent. When he has taken note of everything 
he wants, he orders one of us to knock at the 
door, whilst he himself continues looking through 
the chink. 

" Wfio's there ? " they cry out from within. 

"The Police Master." 

Upon this, as a matter of course, there is a 
stir ; every one -begins to hide his own property, 
but the Police Master sees everything. At last 
they open. They are all pale as death; the 
younger the women, the more they tremble, 
whilst the old ones blubber outright. He, mean- 
while, rummages in all the corners, even inspects 
the stoves, and rakes out everything from there. 

Such, however, had not been his life from 
his youth up. His father was a rich man, and a 
nobleman, and left our Feuer, they say, eight 
hundred serfs. These he did not keep long; 
two short years, and he had run through them 
all, — not in anything solid, but entirely in 
dissipation. 

He was in a hussar regiment, and had a pas- 
sion for hunting Jews. He would hunt down a 
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Jew* with dogs, put him up to his neck in a 
harrel full of dishwater, and brandish his sabre 
over the poor fellow's head ; another time he 
would harness three of them abreast to a britchka, 
and go galloping about, until he had tired out the 
lot. In this way he got through all his property ; 
but when he found himself without bread, some- 
how or other his sharpness came out. 

The Lord defend us from such a wild beast 
as he turned out ! 

He had a housekeeper at home, a very pretty 
woman, whom he adored. She was plump and 
fair-cheeked, with a delicate, transparent com- 
plexion, and blue eyes ; so soft and fascinating, 
that not even a wild beast could withstand them. 
He never mixed her up in any of his dirty trans- 
actions ; but when he .came home, bothered to 
death, he would go to her, caress her so tenderly, 
call her his little Caroline, kiss her hand, and 
smooth down her hair ; or, fetching his guitar, 
he would begin to sing German airs, till they 
both fell a weeping. After all, every man has 
his weak point ! 

Feuer was sent to us from another town on 

* Tt is affirmed, that there are cavalry officers in the 
interior, who amuse themselves with practical jokes, quite in 
the nature of those here mentioned. 
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promotion, our town being a commercial one, 
and situated on a navigable river. His prede- 
cessor was an old Police Master, — a weak, good- 
natured man, who was regularly " sat upon " by 
the townspeople. When Feuer came to the Police 
Court, he sent for all the owners of factories 
(and we have no small number — some fifty — in 
our town). 

Says he, " You paid the old man ten roubles 
a-piece, but that's too little for me. I must 
have three # white notes from each of you." 

Not a bit of it ! they would not listen to him, 
upon which he burst out, — 

* c Well, you won't give me the three ?" 

" Five rouble*' they cry out, a not a copeck 
more!" 

" All right," says he. 

A week after, he went to one of the tanners, 
to see if he had any stolen skins. Stolen or not, 
the tanner could give no account of where he had 
got them, or from whom he had bought them. 

u Now," says he, a you wouldn't give me three 
hundred, out with five ! " Down went the other 
on his knees, and begged him to take less, but 
he wouldn't hear of it. 

He let the tanner go home ; not alone, how- 
* Three hundred. 
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ever, but with a policeman. After that, the tan- 
ner came with some money, and hoped Feuer 
would kindly be content with two hundred 
roubles. But the latter merely counted the 
sum, put it into his pocket, and told him to 
bring the remaining three hundred. 

Upon this the man began to expostulate 
again; but no, the other was obdurate, and 
merely repeated his words. Then he tried 
bringing another hundred, which Feuer also 
put in his pocket, simply saying, " The remain- 
ing two hundred." 

And he did not let him out of custody, till 
he had paid the sum in full. 

The fellows saw that it wa*a nasty business ; 
they threw stones at his window, smeared his 
door over with birch-tar of a night, and poisoned 
his wat<?h-dogs, but to no purpose. They were 
obliged to think better of it, come with their 
three hundred a-piece, and beg pardon. But 
they'd mistaken their man. 

" No/' says he ; " you wouldn't give me them 
when I asked you — I don't want them now." 

And he didn't take the money. It seems he 
found it more advantageous to deal with them 
singly. 

There was a merchant died in our town, — a 
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great swell, I can tell you. Whether he had 
served as mayor or burgomaster, I don't ifecollect, 
it's so long ago ; anyhow, he had not served long 
enough to have a right to a uniform. But his 
relations, people of no education, were not, as 
you may suppose, learned in the law; how could 
they tell what was right, and what not? So, 
sir, they settled, in a family conclave, to bary 
him in full fig. The Attorney of the Court got 
scent of this from the beginning. This fellow 
was worse than a hungry dog, and was mostly 
employed by Feuer to take the first steps in any 
matter, which he afterwards worked out in his 
own way. The Attorney came to the Police 
Master, and told him the story, and that "the 
beard" had expressed a .wish to be interred in 
uniform, to which he had not the slightest right 
by law, and he begged Feuer to take the matter 
into consideration. 

" Let them alone,* says he, iC and then make 
up your report." Meanwhile, the merchant was 
taken to the church, was buried in state, and 
the two plucked the relations to their hearts' 
content. 

And yet we tchinovnicks did not like this 
Feuer. In the first place, by his way of getting 
through the work, he brought us into disfavour 
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with the chiefs; and, in the second place, he 
cut everything so short, there was no time for 
us to make our little profit. What pleasure was 
there in doing business in such a way ? Still — 
will you believe it ? — the merchants and burghers, 
after being tormented by him for some ten years, 
actually liked him at last. " We can never wish 
for a better Police Master," said they. Such a 
thing is habit ! 



Ill 



Chapter IV. 
AN ENLIGHTENED TCHINOVNICK. 

There are certain tchinovnicks who, having 
received an education in the law school at St. 
Petersburg, carry with them to the provinces the 
manners and tone of the capital, giving them- 
selves all the airs of superiority, which befit such 
enlightened and civilized individuals. 

The prevailing feature of St.. Petersburg life, 
by the way, be it known to those persons, who 
have never had the privilege of visiting that 
€i City of Palaces,* is an extravagant love of 
show — an exclusive attention to externals. 

The St. Petersburg dandy, whether officer or 
civilian, must have his droschky, or his open 
caleche, in summer, to take his evening airing 
among the charming islands of the Neva ; his 
sledge, with its bear-skin covering, in winter, in 
which, about the middle of the day, he must be 
seen driving up and down the broad line of the 
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Newsky Perspective, as fast as his showy h° rs e 
can whisk him ; while his coachman, (whose body 
is enveloped in a long caftan, or species of dress- 
ing-gown, of hlue or green cloth, reaching down 
to the feet, and confined at the waist with a sash, 
generally of the favourite red colour, and whose 
head is encased in a velvet four-cornered cap, 
edged with gold thread,) holds the reins, with 
his arms stretched out at full length, and with 
vigorous shouts, and the horrid imprecations 
peculiar to the language, warns out of the way 
of the grand seigneur the drivers of the humbler 
sledges, which ply for hire, or the still more 
ignoble pedestrians. 

For to he seen taking healthy exercise, or even 
using out of doors those members given to man for 
movement, — except, indeed, for a dawdle up and 
down the Newsky in prodigious galoshes, and a 
thick coat lined with fur, and topped by a large 
beaver collar, your sledge following all the time 
just behind you at a foot's pace, — is considered, in 
this flashy capital, as the neplus ultra of snobbism, 
and as betraying a despicable ignorance of the 
comme ilfaut. 

Again, the same dandy must have his stall at 
the Italian Opera, where he sits and applauds 
violently, at stated intervals, the established 
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favourites of the dav, but on no account a minor 
singer, and rarely, if ever, a chorus, however 
brilliantly executed ; and, when the curtain finally 
drops, he never consents to leave the house before 
he has obliged the Bosio, or the Tamberlik, of 
the day, to appear to him and his friends some 
six or eight successive times, keeping up a 
hideous noise for a good twenty minutes. 

He must have, too, his stall at the ballet, 
where- he belongs to the party of one or other of 
the really clever Russian danseuses; and it is his 
business, and his privilege, to join with his friends 
in bestowing more abundant, i.e. more uproarious, 
applause on that artist at the end of her pas, 
than the supporters of the pretensions of another 
nymph in gauze and spangles have succeeded in 
lavishing on their goddess. 

And, on Sunday evening, our friend is sure to 
be found at the French theatre, because it is a 
benefit night, and the places cost about twice as 
much as on any other night, though the pieces 
given are probably the same; but it would be 
death not to be seen at a benefit, and would look, 
forsooth, as if he really grudged, or could not 
afford, the double price — which may very well be ; 
for how our dandy lives in private ; where, and 
what he eats on ordinary days — what, in fact, his 
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interior is, we dare not ask. A dismal picture 
rises before us of a small room, in which the few 
articles of furniture are glued all over, and still 
falling to pieces, and where an unshaven, unclean 
individual sits chattering with cold in a dilapi- 
dated dressing-gown, — but what of that? in public 
he is a " swell/' and that is enough for his 
world. 

But to return to our enlightened tchinovnicks. 
They set out with an intense contempt for the 
class of moujicks, the peasants and serfs — a con- 
tempt which is, indeed, shared by the whole 
bureaucracy, as well as by all the military in com- 
mon. They look upon these poor children of 
the soil as an inferior race, as little, if at all, 
better than brute beasts, whose existence is 
barely recognised, except for purposes of admin- 
istration and profit. 

Now, take the case of one of these St. 
Petersburg luminaries, who has already risen 
so far in the " Table of Ranks/* that he no 
longer receives bribes with his own hands, 
but only through his subordinates, and hear 
what manner of talk he indulges in. The 
continual introduction of French words and 
sentences, which will be observed in his dis- 
course, is exceedingly characteristic of the Rus- 
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sians in the higher classes. How often have we 
not heard them commence a phrase in the one 
language, and finish it in the other, and change 
from French to Russ and Russ to French, in 
the most unexpected and incomprehensible way. 
We often used to wonder, what could have been 
the origin or reason of their passion for this 
extraordinary jumble : whether it arose first out of 
conceit, or is a Xnere trick, a sort of attempt at fin§ 
talk, and an affectation. However that may be, 
it had quite an irritating effect upon us at first. 
We reproduce it here, strictly after the original 
of our author ; and now let us hear what the 
enlightened tchinovnick says: — 



" If you think that we have anything to do 
with this dirt, avec cette canaille, you are very 
much mistaken. For such work as that, there 
are clerks and other people ; it is their duty, and 
they were created for it. We have all been too 
well educated, we have studied different sciences, 
we have a fancy that everything about us should 
be clean, and we have such orderly views with 
respect to administration — you must allow, that 
eveti the comine il faut prevents us from 
dirtying our hands. A fellow like Iran Petro- 
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vitch, the' doctor, or Police Master Feuer — that 
is understandable ; he was bred and born so ; but 
we are cast in a very different mould. We 
wish our formular* to be clean, and our reputa- 
tion to be kept up. Vous comprenez?" 

" I repeat to you, that you are much mistaken 
if you. think that I send for a moujick, and begin 
to flog him with my own hands, — fie ! you have for- 
gotten that he smells : by Heaven, Jie does ! .... 
Besides, I don't quite wish to give myself so much 
trouble. I simply call a clerk, or somebody or 
other of that stamp, etje lui dis : « Mon cher, tu 
me dots tant et ta?it,' and the business is done. 
How he manages never comes to my ears. 

" I myself cannot bear bribery ; fie, abomin- 
able ! It's only the Feuers and the Triasouch- 
kins who take bribes ; we look at the matter in 
quite a different light ; with us, there are no 
bribes, everything is administration; I only 
demand what is due, and I have nothing to do 
with the manner of getting it. My duty is 
merely to count up the different heads ; to see, 
for instance, whether there has been any cattle- 
driving, any road-tax, or recruiting, and so on. 
Tout cela doit rapporter" 

* Book in which the services of the official are registered. 
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It might well puzzle a foreigner to conjecture 
how any money could be made out of the 
different heads mentioned in the last para- 
graph, but to the Russian official it is all 
plain sailing. When, for instance, the peasant 
is driving his cattle from his own home through 
the district town, on his way to the place 
where he expects to sell them, and one of the 
beasts falls sick and dies, an Inquiry is immedi- 
ately opened by the police, as to whether the 
animal has fallen a victim to some infectious 
disease. The poor moujick may thus be prevented 
from proceeding on his journey for days and 
days, and be at the expense of feeding his drove 
during all this extra time, unless by a judicious 
fee he propitiates the greedy official, who will 
then bid him good speed, and send in a favour- 
able report, probably without having even . ex- 
amined the dead animal. 

We have already had the recruiting season 
mentioned, and it is easy to conceive, how much 
money can be gained by a judicious selection of 
the wealthier peasants for the conscription They 
are only too glad to buy themselves off by a 
hapdsome fee. 

The conscription is, indeed, what the moujick 
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dreads most of all ; to be torn from his family 
and his pursuits, to have his beard and his fore- 
head shaved — the latter as a means of recognition 
in case he should attempt to give his officers the 
slip — what will not Ivan Ivanitch do to^ avoid 
this dreadful fate ? Till of- late the Kussians 
have been considered a military nation; but 
there never was a greater mistake. It is 
true that the policy of their rulers has unfor- 
tunately been so aggressive, as to force the 
nation to become, as it were, one great standing 
army j and inasmuch as, with this view, the 
military has been made the most favoured pro- 
fession, and the military uniform is a guarantee 
against insult from others, — no small advantage, 
as we can assure our readers, — appearances have 
all along supported this false appreciation of the 
genius of the people. 

But leave the moujick to himself, and what 
.occupation will he choose ? A hundred to one 
that he will be found travelling about the coun- 
try, with a pack on his back, following the trade 
of a hawker or pedlar, and bargaining with the 
utmost zest and cunning in every village along 
his route ; or, he will tramp up to some large 
town, and having invested all his earnings in a 
miserable droshky, and a still more miserable 
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horse, he will be seen plying for hire in the 
streets, unless he be fortunate enough to be 
engaged as coachman to a private individual. 
But driving — whether a horse or a bargain — 
that is his chief delight. 

We assert it again and again, the Russian is 
not a fighting animal. We do not for a moment 
impute to him any lack of courage. The heroic 
defence of Sebastopol alone would give us the lie 
at once, were we to dream of making such an 
unfounded assertion. But it is generally admitted 
that the true character of a man comes out 
when he is in liquor. The Englishman's first 
notion, when he gets tipsy, is to go out and 
"have a lark," and fight somebody ; what, then, 
is the moujick's conduct under similar circum- 
stances ? Does he rush off, intent on mischief, 
and eager to smash everything and everybody ? 
On the contrary, you will see him rolling along 
the streets, stupid but happy, totally occupied 
with himself, and pouring out the melancholy 
strains of some favourite canticle or other music 
of his church. 

Why, at the great Easter festival, when, 
during two days and more, the whole population 
is continually drunk, taking its revenge for the 
long fast, so rigorously observed by the common 
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people at least,* is there any fighting going oti. 
in the streets? Nothing of the sort. Two 
tipsy moujicks meet, with the salutation appro- 
priate to the season, " Christ is risen!" and 
then they fall on each other's necks, give the 
triple kiss, shake hands vigorously, and proceed 
on their way, with arms round each other's 
necks. At this joyous season, when you cannot 
come round a corner withput seeing a drunken 
moujick reeling along, or falling over, or lying 
senseless on the pavement, there are no street 
rows, there is not the least disturbance of public 
order, — nothing but kissing in plenty, and 
hugging, and chanting, and fond names. And 
so it is all the year round. The unartificial 
Russian, in his natural state, is averse to the 
arts and practice of war, and is made a soldier 
quite against his ^ill. 

As soon, however, as he has joined the 
ranks, there are no limits to his blind obe- 
dience to the commands of his superiors, and 
more especially to the exhortations <Jf the priests, 
who never fail to represent to these superstitious 
men each war as undertaken for the glory of 
Holy Church, and for the discomfiture of jher 
enemies. And the pious Russian will march to 
certain death with a coolness and serenity not 
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to be surpassed by the soldiers of any other 
nation. But to proceed : — 

" Je suis un homme comme ilfaut; I am a 
child of the present time ; I like to smoke a good 
cigar, and drink a glass of fine Chateau Yquem : 
I must — you understand — I must be properly 
dressed ; it is indispensable for me to have every- 
thing comfortable at home, — le gouvernement 
me doit tout cela. I am a man of high, enlight- 
ened views. My faculties need to be calm, and 
unagitated by poverty or the want of anything ; 
otherwise what sort of an administrator shall I 
be ? How shall I occupy myself with different 
philanthropic projects, if my head is not free, or 
if I am obliged continually to be merely meditat- 
ing as to how I can fill my stomach ? In order 
to do actual good, I must be lively, hale, bright, 
and without care — all this is very simple and 
understandable ; and if fate has condemned me 
to this filthy place, Polaretsk, it does not at all 
follow that I must become a Zeno. 

"No, Dieu merci! people now-a-days look 
askance on Zeno. But, entre nous soit dit 9 I 
am a bit of an epicure. I am convinced, that 
without material comforts, life can present 
nothing attractive. A good dinner and good 
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wine pour tranquillity over the soul, dispose it 
to benevolence, communicate clearness and per- 
spicuity to the thoughts. Now confess, could 
we talk so pleasantly together, if we had eaten, 
like postilions in the inn-yard, to repletion of 
cabbage-soup and groats ? Why, the heart-burn 
alone would kick up such a commotion in your 
body, that you wouldn't get rid of it in a hurry, 
I can tell you ! Therefore, I do not like any- 
thing which is calculated to disturb or hinder 
my digestion. And yet, what's to be done? 
such cases arise continually. To-day, for in- 
stance, there came a moujick to me, to make a 
complaint with respect to the recruiting. Well, 
in he comes, and asks me to look into his case. 
I answer him, * Brother, you've got your chiefs, 
your meeting, or whatever you call it, your head, 
and your clerk. Tout cela est fait pour leur 
Men. 9 Upon this — only fancy — he throws himself 
at my feet, kisses them, and weeps. ' I really feel 
ashamed, parceque c'est un homme pourtant I 
says he, * I have been everywhere ; in you alone 
there is hope ; there is no justice anywhere 
else/ You see, he doesn't understand, that I 
do not sit there to settle their petty wrangles : 
my business is to govern them ; to devise pro- 
jects pour leur bien ; to take care that this 
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machine does not somehow get jolted off the 
rails. Such is my administrative mission. And 
what does it matter to me, whether Cosmo or 
Proshka is taken for a recruit ? as if it was not 
all the same to the country, je vous demande 
un peu!" 

"But what did you do with the moujick?" 
asks the writer. 

6i Turned him out, of course. But you see 
how little they are developed, comme Us sont 
encore loin de pouvoir jouir des bienfaits de la 
civilisation. Why, they have been allowed to 
have meetings and law courts of their own- 
really almost ' self-government ' * — and still he 
comes sneaking to tne ! But why ? I ask you. 
Is it not because he — of course, thanks to my 
administrative efforts, to my sleepless guardian- 
ship — understands, by a sort of instinct, it is 
true, that he is nothing, that his meeting is 
nothing? that an enlightened view alone can 
clear up this chaos, this omelet (if I may so 
express myself), which all these Froshkas have 
manufactured. 

€i But you will ask why I, who am the only 
person who could put these things to rights, do 
not examine into their petitions. Mais entendons 
* This word is in English in the original. 
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nous, mon cher. It is true that I do not like 
these meetings, where they gesticulate with their 
hands, and only talk a quantity of unintelligible 
trash. But then, over and above everything, I 
respect form ; and it is only when a petition cqmes 
before me, furnished with all the signatures, 
counter-signatures, and seals, that I permit my- 
self to give it a gentle fillip on the nose, to show 
that it is as nothing in the presence of my lofty 
conceptions. Besides, I have certain Lilliputians 
under me, who see everything with my eyes, and 
hear everything with my ears. I must give them 
a chance. These Lilliputians are very small peo- 
ple, not bigger than a pin's head, but most acute. 
They quiet and dissect all these Proshkas in a 
manner quite delightful to behold." 



These small people are, of course, the minor 
clerks, the underlings who receive the bribes for 
the enlightened chiefs. With respect to the 
peasants, it is probably sufficiently notorious, 
from the works of Haxthausen and others, that 
each village is a sort of community in itself, and 
in many cases governs itself almost independently, 
having merely to pay a certain tax to the lord, 
which is divided among the individuals according 
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to the amount of land they possess in the com- 
mune. They have their Golova, or Head of the 
Commune, assisted by the Starosta, or elders ; 
the land is duly measured out, divided, and 
assigned to the different members by lot, and the 
principal business, as well as the settlement of 
any disputes, is conducted in meetings of the 
whole community, which are held in the open 
air. So that, for local purposes, they really have 
almost a system of " self-government." 

The estimation in which the poor moujicks 
are held by the Government officials is well 
shown in the following passages : — 

" People say, that it is necessary to learn the 
wants and peculiarities of the country, in order to 
know how to govern these moujicks properly. 
Mon cher> je vous dirai Jranchement, que tout 
ga cest des utopies. What wants can there be, I 
ask you ? Does the moujick know, what life was 
given him for ? Can he understand, sefaire une 
idee of what man's mission is ? Non, non, non, 
et cent fois non! *Je vous le donne en mille, 
collect a thousand men, and examine them each 
separately as to what an Empire is — not one of 
them will be able to answer you. They know all 
about their cows, their wives, and so forth. But 
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as for wants, peculiarities of the country — not 
a bit of it ! 

"Some amateurs of civilization say, too, that 
the art of reading and writing must be extended, 
schools founded, arithmetic taught. Eh bien, 
je vous dirai, if you civilize them and teach 
them arithmetic, there is an end of our lofty 
conceptions ; c'est sur et certain comme deux f oh 
deux font quatre. There would merely spring 
up a whole crop of calumniators, with whom 
you could do nothing, I can tell you. Entre 
nous soit dit, as a young man, I was almost 
obliged to sympathise avec toutes ces idSes 
gSnereuses, but — I will tell you a secret — they 
contain myriads of errors. Civilization is such 
a fine, delicate substance, that you cannot throw 
it into the mire at haphazard ; the mire will not 
be dried up in the process, but will simply emit 
noxious exhalations, qui empesteront le monde 
entier. All this comes from out there ; it is from 
the West, that all these inventions come creeping 
to us ; and yet everybody knows, that the art of 
reading and writing does not quite sit easy on 
our stomachs. There is a witty Russian proverb, 
' What is health to the Russian is death to the 
German ; ' and there are occasions when the 
reverse of this proverb can also be true." 
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This last is by no means an uncommon nption, 
and there are many natives, more especially 
among the old Russian party and the clergy^ 
who dread the irruption of any liberal or Western 
ideas, as they call them — any light of civilization 
among the lower class in Russia, for which they 
affirm that the moujicks are not yet ripe. It is 
a melancholy reflection, indeed, that one of the 
great nations of Europe should be afraid of 
encouraging the development of civilization 
amongst any of its subjects. 

That such, however, is even still the case, 
so far at least as the clergy are concerned, may 
be seen from a curious pamphlet, already quoted, 
which was published under their auspices in 
1857, and was directed against Bjeuilleton, which 
had appeared in a St. Petersburg paper. The 
pamphlet inveighed against the description of a 
certain picture, painted at Moscow, which con- 
tained " a blasphemous combination in one whole, 
in one indivisible idea, of the image of the 
Immaculate Mother of God with the figures of 
mythological idol gods ; " and it concluded with 
the rather extraordinary opinion with reference 
to the tenets of the Greek Church, that the 
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" orthodox religious belief* of the Bussian 
people would be very difficult to reconcile with 
the ideas of contemporary civilization. 

What instances of the ignorance and super- 
stition of these good-tempered, hardly-used peo- 
ple could not be brought forward ! Take the 
cholera visitation in 1848 : the soldiers believed 
that dreadful scourge to have come from their 
meat and drink being poisoned; the officers 
were then ordered to eat with their men ; they 
did so, but this did not answer, for the men 
said, that God would not let an officer die, and 
so the poison could have no effect on any of 
them ! How, then, were they to be made to eat ? 
At last one colonel declared, that if any soldier 
in his regiment continued to refuse his victuals, 
he should be well flogged. The result of this 
declaration was instantaneous — the next day tiie 
soldiers ate, drank, and made merry, and laughed 
at the very idea of cholera. 

Still, we must not be hard upon the poor 
moujicks, nor judge them too severely. We 
must remember, that they have been living in 
a state of serfdom, from father to son, for be- 
tween two and three hundred years, and we 
should rather be inclined to admire the good 
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qualities, of which they give proof, even under 
their thraldom, than join in the senseless and 
vulgar abuse, which it is the fashion of such 
jacfe in office as the tchinovnick of the law 
school, to heap upon their willing backs. 
We give just one more extract : — 



"You must live with them — with this un- 
civilized mass — as we have to do, attend all their 
meetings, * taste this omlet,' and then youll sing 
another tune. Independence ! enlightenment ! 
Now do tell me, why should we trouble ourselves 
about them ? And, if they are so fond of rest, 
is not that as much as to say, que le sommeil leur 
est doux f 

" There is no doubt of it, we must bring 
something new before their eyes, that they may 
see, that there are cares and anxieties in this 
life ; and this must be done everlastingly. But 
what shall it be ? Now I, for instance, proposed 
a plan for lighting the cottages with economical 
lamps. This would be useful in itself, and, at 
the same time, would be conformable to our lofty 
conceptions, because Varmee, rnon cher, demande 
des soldats Men portants, and these fellows, with 
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their torches of pine,* Heaven knows, lose their 
eyesight from the smoke. 

"Mais vous n'avez pas d'idSe, how stupidly 
they take to all these things. You recollept, for 
instance, when potatoes were introduced. You 
will allow that this was a help for the peasant 
class. Well, and if it was a help, it was useful, 
and, being useful, it became a duty to introduce 
it — est-ce clair, oui ou nonf Eh bien^je vous 
jure sur rnes grands dieux, there was nothing 
but tracas with them on account of these same 
potatoes. It was just as if we had been convert- 
ing them to some heathen faith. 

"And after this people talk and make a 
noise about tchinovnicks taking bribes ! and one 
crack-brained gentleman has even promised to 
cry this publicly all over Eussia? -Of course, I 
don't justify bribery : cest vilain, il rty a rien a 
dire; but why do they take bribes? Why? I 
ask you. Is it not because a tchinovnick is 
somehow a higher organization, when compared 
with all this mass ? Well, as you will ; but if 
there was anything living or substantial in them, 
such men as our agreeable acquaintances, Feuer, 

* This alludes to the primitive method of lighting up the 
cottages with burning pine-torches. 
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Techotsky, &c, could neither exist, nor produce 
the furore they do. Consequently, all this, as it 
exists, is to be justified both historically, physio- 
logically, and ethnographically, — tout va pour le 
mieux dans le meilleur des mondes, as our mutual 
friend, Doctor Pangloss, will bear us witness. 

" Believe me, I have studied this subject 
thoroughly, and am not talking to you at random. 
It is all just as I have reported it to you ; and if 
any one wishes to convince you of the contrary, 
give him my compliments. 

" But come, won't you crack a bottle of old 
wine with me? I have got such stuff as will 
make you lick your fingers !" 
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Chapter V. 

The next sketch has always appeared to us* 
as one calculated to produce a very painful im- 
pression. It represents an under-strapper, who 
has hound himself to execute the orders of his 
chief, of whatever nature they may he, without 
thought or question, to the very letter. He 
thus becomes no longer a man, but a mere 
machine; and yet, ever and anon, he cannot 
forget, that he does possess the feelings of a 
human being, and, for a moment, his heart 
bleeds for the victims he is forced to make. 

And what is his melancholy end ? It is 
shadowed forth in the concluding sentence. 
J?he jaded man's lungs are attacked, and he 
feels, that it is more than doubtful, whether he 
shall live over that most fatal time for consump- 
tive people, when, with the returning spring, 
the thick ice crumbles up, and thaws, and dis- 
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appears, and the flowing river, increased in 
Volume, rushes once more unimpeded to the 
sea. It is then, that the worn-out sufferers 
from that fell disease in like manner fade away 
and disappear, and are carried off into the 
deep sea of eternity. 
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A " DOG " TCHINOVNICK. 

If you ask the inhabitants of Krutogorsk what 
sort of a man I am, they will be sure to answer 
you, " Oh, he's a dog !" a nickname to which I 
not only calmly assent, but, if you will, am even 
rather proud of. 

I have established such a reputation in this 
line, that if the physiognomy of any mortal 
displeases my chief, he never has recourse to 
any one but me for the annihilation of the man. 
" My dear Philoveritoff," says he to me, " there 

is a certain Mr. N , whose nose is very long ; 

this destroys the symmetry of the administration, 
so can't you, carissime ?".... whereupon I fly to 
execute the order of my chief ; I fasten with claws 
and teeth on the obnoxious individual, and never 
leave my victim till he falls at my feet, mangled 
and senseless. 

Softness of heart does not constitute my dis- 
tinguishing quality. I will even say, that when 
I am giving chase, Mr. N , who, in reality, 
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is perfectly unknown to me, immediately becomes 
my personal enemy, and I hate him exactly in 
proportion to the means of defence he employs 
against me. I forthwith enter into all the views 
of my chief ; I adopt his mode of looking at the 

nose of Mr. N ; my sight becomes troubled, 

ray mouth foams, and I worry, and worry, until 
I fairly sink from exhaustion and rage. You 
must confess, that even this constant, unnatural 
tension of all the cords of the human mind has 
its poetical side, which, unfortunately, escapes 
the notice of practical observers. 

It is not that I really am so malicious, that 
the misery of my neighbour affords me an inde- 
scribable pleasure — not at all. But I make a 
clear distinction between my ordinary and my 
official life. In the former sphere, I am the 
slave of my own heart, I can give way to my 
feelings ; in the latter, I put off the old man, and 
am removed from the visible world. If malice 
and bile do not act on my heart sufficiently, I 
employ all the artificial means in my power, to 
disorder my liver, and in the majority of cases I 
am successful. Why, I daily receive so many 
insults, that a state of malignity could not but 
be my normal state. Besides, my salary is so 
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trifling, that I have not the slightest chance of 
indulging in material pleasures. Being con- 
stantly in a state of hunger, having my stomach 
unburdened with delicate food, I confess with 
pride, that my conscience is free from all indirect 
suggestions, that it is not corrupted by my 
stomach, as is the case with those "inspectors,"* 
who look upon the world from the height of 
their gastronomic greatness. 

My present chief, who was in search of a 
dog, who would take a delight in biting to death 
other malicious dogs, having observed that the 
colour of my face was exceedingly yellow, and 
that my stomach was always contracted, fixed 
his eye upon me. He judged, from these appar- 
ently insignificant symptoms, that I was just the 
man he wanted — and he was not mistaken. 

"Do you feel sufficient strength in you,'* 
said he to me, " to be always malicious, always 
ready, heartily and malignantly, to follow the 
beck of my finger ?" 

I consulted my conscience, and was convinced, 
that I was capable of realising the hopes enter- 
tained of me. By means of a whole heap of 

* The higher officials, the aristocrats, who are mentioned 
towards the end of the dog's discourse. 
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clear and strict syllogisms, I arrived at the 
conviction, that an official, in that diminutive 
sphere in which I was to act, has no right to 
possess any one of the five senses, which are the 
inalienable attributes of every ordinary man. 
What am I, and what is my worth in that mass 
of administration, which quails the eye, and 
troubles the reason, with the complexity and 
tenacity of all the parts of its mechanism? I 
am nothing but an insignificant atom, which, by 
some fatality, is condemned to this or that 
function, and which cannot deviate a single 
hair's breadth from the magic circle, traced for 
it by an invisible hand ! What right can I show 
for having my own convictions ? And who 
wants these convictions? Once, I somehow 
ventured to stammer out before my chief, that 
according to my opinion ; whereupon he only 
looked at me, and from that time I did not even 
venture to stammer. And he was right a thousand 
times over, for I was not even capable of under- 
standing what lofty considerations could be con- 
tained in his head. 

1 

And from that moment everything has gone 
on smoothly with us. There is only one thing I 
cannot come up to, — I mean expertness in my 
interviews with owners of factories, contractors, 
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and so forth, with respect to the supplementary 
copecks.* It is not that I t condemn these 
copecks ; who knows ? perhaps they, too, are ne- 
cessary in. a lofty point of view ; but somehow I 
have not the audacity, or the practical dash, 
which is indispensable for interviews of this 
sort. 

I will not conceal from you, that this constant 
malignity, made to order, sometimes exhausts 
me. There are moments when my backbone 
seems broken, and I walk all awry. But this is 
only for a time ; as soon as a new order comes, 
calling me to activity, I stretch out my jaded 
l^gs like a post-horse, and jolt over stones and 
rubbish, hill and dale, marsh and dirt My legs 
may bleed, my respiration become violent and 
interrupted; still, I have scarcely pulled up, before 
I am jolting away again, without even drawing 
breath. 

This jolting is very useful ; it keeps up life 
in me, just as a glass of brandy keeps up life in 
an inveterate drunkard. Give him a dram, and 
his hands and feet begin to stake, as if made of 
quicksilver ; a couple more glasses, and off he 
sets to walk* as if nothing was the matter. This 

* Thwk of «m*»k fe the fcaT^uiiinc mith respect to the 
*aMNM* of bribes to be six** to th* officials. 
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is just the case with me ; I know that I have a 
duty to perform, and at this one word duty I 
feel myself always ready, and up to the mark — 
not from small motives of self-interest, or from 
meanness, but from an extreme sense of my 
obligations as a man and a -citizen* 

My employments have been very various, — 
Inquiries, Court- work, — having, you see, to do 
both with men and parchment, but always remain- 
ing true to myself, or rather, I should say, to the 
idea of duty, to which I am subservient. 

.You know the Inquiry business ; it presents 
so many temptations, if not for the pocket, at 
least for the heart, that it is difficult to keep 
properly master of oneself. I am free to confess, 
that it is not to my taste ; I don't like dealing 
with live objects; I don't like those sighs and 
groans — they oppress my freedom of thought. 
Here are two cases from my police service, which 
will give you an idea, what difficulties an incor- 
ruptible man in such a capacity has sometimes 
to contend with. 

The first case was in the Tchernoborsk 
district. A fire broke out in the village of 
Berezius, and the evidence was so clear, as to 
leave not the slightest doubt, that it was the 
work of an incendiary. It remained to be dis- 
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covered, who was the author of the act, and 
whether it was premeditated or not. In the 
midst of my investigations, a moujick and a 
woman came to me, and accused themselves of 
having set fire to one of the cottages, giving the 
most minute details with surprising clearness 
and fulness. 

" What induced you to commit this act ?" I 
asked. 

Silence. 

" Are you man and wife ? " 

It appeared they were not, though hoth were 
married. 

"Do you know the punishment you have 
incurred ?" 

€i We do, father, we do/* they hoth said, in a 
cheerful tone enough. 

One thing, however, perplexed me, — how the 
woman and the moujick, quite unconnected with 
each other, could have committed such a grievous 
crime together. Had it not heen for this N doubt, 
I should only have verified their evidence, and 
referred the case to the Court. But I could not 
rest, till I had got to the bottom of the affair. 
And, indeed, on the verification of the evidence, 
it was found to be fully in accordance with the 
circumstances attending the fire: but when I 
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came to sift the reasons which had prompted the 
crime, what do you think I discovered ? That 
the two persons aforesaid had for some time been 
carrying on a clandestine connexion ! 

" Why, then, this incendiary act ? " I asked 
the accused. 

They were both silent. I admonished them, 
and explained to them, that the motives often had 
their influence in alleviating the punishment. 

c< But what will be our punishment ?" asked 
the moujick. 

I informed him, and saw, that they both 
hung down .their heads.. After much pressing, 
it came out at last that they loved each other, 
and to such an extent, that they had hit upon 
the incendiary act, in the expectaticm of being 
deported to a settlement in Siberia, when they 
might be able to marry. 

It was curious to see their despair, and to hear 
their groans, when they discovered, that they had 
committed the crime to no purpose. I was struck 
myself by my discovery, because, instead of being 
a pretext for lessening the punishment, it was 
almost a reason for doubling it. 

I confess to you, it was hard for me to wrestle 
with my conscience ; on the one hand, it appeared 
to me that the incendiary act was a circumstance 
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of secondary consideration ; that the crime itself, 
great as it was, ahounded in quaint, sympathetic 
features ; on the other hand, the voice of duty 
and service made itself heard, showing me that 
I, in my official position, had no right to reason, 
and still less to feel pity. 

What would you have done in my place? 
Perhaps you would have acquitted the guilty ; or, 
at all events, have invented for them such a mode 
of getting out of the scrape, as would have 
materially alleviated their lot. I myself was 
within a hair's breadth of doing this, but T 
triumphed 

The second case was in the Okovsky district. 
A man and his wife had lived together peaceably 
and on good terms for some five years. They 
had no children ; still this did not prevent the 
husband's family from loving the woman, nor did 
the husband go gallivanting after other beauties. 
And verily the wench was, one may say, " blood 
with milk,* — healthy, lusty, white-skinned, with 
vermilion lips, and large grey eyes, fit to start 
out of her head. 

All at once, without rhyme or reason, the 
woman ceased to love the man. She thwarted 
him about trifles, threatened to kill him, and 
conducted herself generally quite like a fool. I 
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took a great deal of pains subsequently to clear 
up this affair ; but, from whatever supposition I 
started, I could discover nothing even approach- 
ing to it. I tried the notion, that the woman was 
in love with some one else, but the family and 
the whole village affirmed, that she conducted 
herself in all respects with great propriety ; then 
I thought jealousy might be tormenting her, but 
this supposition also turned out to be unfounded. 
Even the husband himself, when she talked of 
making away with him, only smiled : the general 
opinion was, that she was in an interesting situa- 
tion, and that this was what put her out of sorts. 
However, after some time, these quandaries 
assumed a serious character. She began to make 
attempts in earnest on the life of her husband ; 
she would throw a knife at him, and watch for 
an opportunity to strangle him in his sleep. The 
family took counsel together, and began treating 
her for the evil eye. They read prayers over 
\vater, and mixed a powder from some root with 
her food. * But the woman kept crying out, " Bind 
my hands, they itch to kill Peter!" Still the 
ordinary precautions were not taken ; and so, one 
fine morning, the wench, knowing that her hus- 
band was digging at a well in the. yard, went to 
the brink, arid began to call him. He hardly 
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had time to raise his head out of the hole, when, 
with all her strength, she dealt him a blow on 
the head with the edge of a scythe. Fortunately, 
the hlow glanced off, and the moujick escaped 
with a deep cut and the fright. 

When I conducted this Inquiry, the husband 
threw himself at my feet, hegging me to spare 
his wife. All the family took her part, and the 
general evidence was in her favour. But how to 
explain this crime ? Aberration of mind ? On 
what grounds, then ? I treated the matter ac- 
cording to the facts. Without giving myself 
much thought or trouble, I simply established, that 
the crime had been committed, and with pre- 
meditation. I did not attend to the voice of my 
heart, which said to me, " Spare the poor wo- 
man! she did not know what she was doing. 
Is she to blame, that you are not capable of de- 
fining the mental disease with which she has been 
afflicted ? " I did not attend to this voice, simply 
because I was only an official — a tabula rasa, 
which was bound to be indifferent to everything 
written upon it. 

Subsequently, I saw this same woman in the 
square,* and I confess to you, my heart was a 

* No doubt to undergo a flogging for haying wounded her 
husband. 
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little touched, because, in my private capacity, I 
still remain a man, and eagerly sympathise with 
misfortunes of all kinds. 

But I have already told you, that I dislike the 
Inquiry business most of all, because it deals with 
live objects. One sometimes doesn't know how 
to go to work with it. The Court business is 
quite another thing ; there you have only to do 
with paper; you sit by yourself in a cabinet, 
nobody torments you, nobody interrupts you ; 
you sit and act in accordance with sound logic 
and stern law. If a syllogism is properly put, if 
all the necessary premises are made, why, then 
the case is in order, and no one in the world has 
power to reverse your judgment. 

I do not appeal to my conscience, I do not 
consult my private convictions ; I merely ascer- 
tain, whether all the formalities have been 
observed, and in this respect I am strict even to 
pedantry. I decide simply according to the papers 
before me. What is it to me, whether the crime 
has actually been committed or not ? All I wish 
to know is, whether, on the face of the papers, 
it is proven or not proven. 

This business affords me inexhaustible enjoy- 
ment. One can become as absprbed in it as in 
drinking, opium-smoking, &c. I remember one 
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night, when the accused had slipped out of my 
fingers ; hut still, a something said tome, that this 
could not he so, that there must he some hog, - in 
which the party would inevitahly stick. And it 
was so. I had to cast ahout for a long time, hut 
in the end I found this hog ; and you can't im- 
agine what a thrill of pleasure immediately ran 
through my veins. " What will you say now ? 
how will you get out of this?" I kept repeating 
to myself all through the night. And a sort of 
convulsive laugh took possession of my whole 
heing ; at least, not a laugh exactly, hut some- 
thing in the nature of hysterics. 

You may meet, now-a-days, with many people 
. of a similar tendency to mine, hut you will hardly 
meet with another me. There are many people, 
persuaded, like myself, that beyond the limits 
of the administration — in the world — all is chaos 
and anarchy ; but they are mostly either gluttons 
or epicures, or such young hands, as neither have 
the power nor the knowledge to set about any- 
thing. Not one of them has been elevated to 
the comprehension of duty, as of something 
serious, which does not brook trifling ; not one 
could sink his " I," and offer his whole self a 
victim to his duties. I repeat to you, if His 
Excellency were to send for me this minute, tod 
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say, that you were a suspicious character and 
must be dogged, I should execute this programme, 
and execute it not only as a machine, but with 
my whole heart and the whole force of my con- 
viction. Because, when I said to you, that I do 
not reason when on service, I. did not mean 
thereby to give you to understand, that I am com- 
pletely devoid of the reasoning capacity ; this 
capacity exists in me, but it is directed solely to 
the finding out of means, for the most perfect 
execution of those intentions, which I have beenr 
chosen to carrv out. 

People reproach me with being somewhat 
rough in my manner ; they say that I am, as it 
"were, scooped all out of one piece ; that my 
appearance does not inspire confidence, and so 
on. What an idea! to require grace from a 
tchinovnick ! What have I to do with their 
diminutive interests — I, who must pursue lofty 
aims ? What advantage would it be to any one, 
if I were kind, amiable, and prepossessing ?. Is 
it not better, on the contrary, if I am to stand 
somewhat apart, that each person should look at 
me, if not with fear, at least with a certain 
feeling of incomprehension ? 

In the provinces, the absence of this feeling 
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has brought tchinovnickism into a queer system 
of universal brotherhood. In order to drink an 
extra glass of brandy, to eat an extra piece of a 
rich dish, but ntost of all to surfeit their olfactory 
nerves with the unsavoury exhalations of flattery 
and adulation, they will hardly stop at a crime. 
iC This is not bribery/' say they. No, it is not 
bribery, but worse than bribery. A tchinovnick 
takes a bribe with circumspection, sometimes 
even with an involuntary sting of conscience ; 
but when he goes to dinner, he feels nothing but 
pleasure. Tell me, now, can you refuse anything 
to a man who has shown you a thousand kindnesses, 
a thousand small services, which are valued not 
by money, but by the heart? No, a thousand 
times no. Money can be returned, if the case 
appears particularly doubtful, but imponderable 
moral bribes remain eternally on the conscience 
of the tchinovnick, and sooner or later creep 
out of him either in some meanness, or in 1 robbery 
of the Exchequer. 

But just look at our provincial and district 
aristocrats, what airs they give themselves, how 
they bristle at some merchant's dinner, who only 
feeds them, in order to rob the Government more 
delicately. Ugh, what a picture ! Look at that 
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turkey-cock sitting there spreading out his tail ! 
Why, you would not dare even to approach him ! 
And yet, let him spread his tail as he will, he is 
racking his brains for some blackguard plan, to 
put a few more copecks into the pocket of his 
host, the amiable and obsequious merchant.* 
He has even forgotten the time, when he lived in 
St. Petersburg, somewhere or other on the fourth 
story, and was satisfied with a dinner at fifteen 
copecks,t until he bowed and begged himself into 
a little place in the provinces. 

Pray tell me, how Is a man to help becoming 
bilious, when he sees nothing but abuses on all 
sides, or such shameless self-sufficiency, as is 
enough to make his heart leap within him ? 
Involuntarily one is impelled into the opposite 
extreme. 

Still, do you know, my own peculiar malig- 
nity begins to exhaust eyen me ; I feel, that there 
is something not alt right in my chest ; anon, I 
think an asthma has got hold of me ; anon, some- 

* The tchinovnicks often go shares with the contractors, 
allowing them to conclude an advantageous contract, by 
leaving a large margin, out of which both parties replenish 
their pockets, the Exchequer being the only loser. — Vide 
p. 80. 

t About 6d. 
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thing stings me like the hore of a gimlet. What 
think ye, shall I live over till summer ? or, to- 
gether with the winter fetters of the Krutogorsk 
river, will my soul, feeling the warmth of spring, 
also take its flight ? 
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Chapter VI. 

DMITRI BORISITCH JELVAKOFF 
(Police Master) 

ENTERTAINS HIS HONOUR. 

This evening there is light in the numerous 
windows of Jelvakoff 's house, and, at the gate, 
are placed the illumination lamps,* which attract 
a great crowd of people ; who, notwithstanding 
the rain and the mud, delight in congregating 
together, to see how the aristocrats of the place 
enjoy themselves. 

The guests have already assembled. The 
orchestra, composed of two flutes and one double 
bass, is tuning up in the ante-room, the mourn- 
ful sounds extracted from the flutes causing an 
intolerable feeling of melancholy to the hearts of 
the Tchernoborians. 

* Small saucers filled with tallow, with a lighted wick in 
.the middle. These are placed at regular distances along the 
trottoirs in Russian towns, on the evenings of certain fete- 
days, and constitute a sort of illumination. 
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Tallow-candles in abundance are burning in all 
the rooms, except in one, destined apparently for 
the honoured guest, where, on an open card- 
table, two. wax-candles are already alight, which 
Dmitri Borisitch, from economy, blows out, and 
then, hearing a stir in the street, relights. The 
young ladies, arm in arm, walk in rows up and 
down the room set apart for dancing. The Pro- 
tocolist of the Orphan Court, flitting about them, 
must be saying some very funny things, for the 
girls are incessantly hiding their little faces in 
their handkerchiefs. In a flutter of expectation 
two hours pass, during which all are at a loss 
for employment. Some ladies are beginning to 
manifest signs of impatience, particularly the wife 
of the District Chief, a lady who smokes cigarettes, 
and leads the regular opposition in the town. 

a Excuse me, Dmitri Borisitch," says she, 
loudly, « are we to wait long ? You see he can 
scarcely be called our Chief." 

, " Now, do me the favour, Stepanida Karpovna, 
wait a little ! Michael Trophimitch, speak to 
Stepanida Karpovna," exclaims Dmitri Borisitch. 

" Stephanie, mon ange" says Michael Tro- 
phimitch, " il faut done faire quelque chose 
pour ces gens-ld" 

" Well, reallv, Michael l" . was the answer. 
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At this juncture, the wife of the District 
Judge, who had not previously manifested any 
signs of discontent, thinks she may, as a sign of 
syjnpathy with Stepanida Karpovna, deliver her- 
self of a bitter smile, which for some time has 
been maturing within her. But Dmitri Bori- 
sitch catches this smile, so to speak, on the wing. 

"Ho, what's this ?" says he to the Judge's wife: 
u Stepanida Karpovna, well and good — but you!" 

And waving his hand, he moves off. Still 
Dmitri Borisitch is far from being tranquil. Two 
circumstances are gnawing at his heart. In the 
first place, he knows, that there is a man with 
His Honour at this very moment, a wretched 
informer, who is calumniating them all. In the 
second place, a very important question presents 
itself to him — Will His Honour play at cards, 
and, if not, how to occupy that personage ? He 
has already made up a rubber for His Honour, 
a capital rubber — all men who have agreed to 
play at anything, and for any amount. 

At last, there is a knock at the door of the 
house, and Stentorian lungs announce, that the 
mighty man is come! Dmitri Borisitch, with 
trembling hands, lights the wax-candles — hur- 
riedly tells the musicians to look alive — and 
hastens to the staircase. 
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His Honour enters to the sound of music, 
loudly playing a fanfare. His Honour looks 
about graciously, and makes a halt in the ball- 
room. Dmitri Borisitch, shuffling sideways 
round the guest, extends his hand in the direction 
where an "abode" has been prepared for His 
Honour, and hastily exclaims, — 

" This way, if you please ; this way, your 
Honour." 

"Why so? Fm very well here," says His 
Honour, casting an eagle glance around the 
house. a But do with me as you will. Pardon 
me, mesdames, I am here a slave.* 

And, with a scrape of the foot, he withdraws, 
with short steps, to the u abode," at the door of 
which he is met by the Police Master's wife in 
person, — a simple old lady, with a handkerchief 
round her head. 

a If you please, your Excellency, — if you 
please, do not disdain our poor house," says she, 
with a low curtsey. 

"Pardon me, ma'am, I am still only 'His 
Honour,' " Alexis Dmitritch answers, modestly 
casting down his eyes. 

His Honour sits down on the sofa prepared 
for him ; the Police Master's wife vanishes in a 
moment;' the principal men of the town are 
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ranged along the wall and keep silence. His 
Honour is evidently uneasy. 

"Do you order the music to begin ?" asks 
Dmitri Borisitch. 

a Certainly, certainly/' answers His Honour. 

The music plays; the buzz of the double 
bass alone reaches His Honour's ear. 

" So you've got music here," His Honour 
remarks. a This is praiseworthy, Mr. Jelvakoff. 
You do well to get people together. I like this 
— to see people enjoy themselves." 

" We do all we can, your Honour, — that is, 
as far as our means go," answers Dmitri Borisitch. 

Silence. 

"And you, gentlemen, don't you dance?" 
asked Alexis Dmitritch, turning his eyes to the 
wall. 

The men of rank, taking these words in the 
sense of an invitation to leave the room, proceed 
in a body to where dancing is going on. 

His Honour is somewhat perplexed. 

" What are you about ? " says he, wrinkling 
his eyebrows. "Is it my company? — it seems, 
I " 

Dmitri Borisitch, in perfect despair, hastens 
to catch up the fugitives. 

" Now, where are you going ?-— for Goodness' 
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sake, where?" says he, in an imploring voice. 
" Michael Trophimitch ! Mechislav Stanisla- 
vitch! Stanislas Mechislavitch ! — you! — it is 
really scandalous ! — not at all the thing, I must 
say!" 

But the men of rank are obstinate. Dmitri 
Borisitch runs back again to the " abode." 

"Your Honour! is it not your pleasure to 
play cards ? " Alexis Dmitritch is perplexed. 

"I? — yes — that is — why, indeed, I can't 
tell with whom you are going to " says he. 

" Be easy on that score ! the rubber is most 
genteel — all Government men." 

"Ah, then, if the rubber is so, why not?" 
Upon this, one of the partners, Michael Tro- 
phimitch, hastily opens the packs, and, in a 
very dSgage manner, skips up to His Honour. 

" Votre Excellence /" says he, presenting a 
card. 

"Mais — vous parlez Frangais" says His 
Honour, agreeably astonished. 

" He was educated at the University," Dmitri 
Borisitch puts in ; " his wife is the first lady in 
the town." 

" Ah, delighted ! J'espdre que vous me Jerez 
Fhonneur — quite delighted." 

Meanwhile the dances follow in wonted order 
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in the ball-room. The Protocolist of the Orphan 
Court excels himself : he dances at the top and 
at the side, because there are twice as many 
ladies as gentlemen,* and everybody wishes to 
dance. Consequently the gentlemen are obliged 
to dance the same figure with two different 
ladies. 

" Phui, I'm all of a sweat !" says the Protoco- 
list, wiping off with his handkerchief the drops 
of perspiration, which stood upon his forehead. 
" Dmitri Borisitch ! if you would only treat the 
dancers to a little brandy! You see, this is 
downright death ! Not even galley-slaves would 
stand such work ! " 

" No, no ! " answers Dmitri Borisitch, waving 
his hands: "what, do you want — you, to make 
a beast of yourself again, as you did the other 
day ? When His Honour is gone, you may drink 
a whole decanter full, if you like. Hey, musi- 
cians ! 

The music strikes up, but it is not easy to 
bring the dancers to reason. They stand in the 
middle of the room in a square, take counsel 
among themselves, and determine not to dance, 
till the just demand of the Protocolist has been 
complied with. 

" What a shame this is ! if they'd only give 
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us something to cool ourselves with," says the 
Protocolist. 

"Doii't dance, brothers, and there's an end 
of it!" insinuates the ringleader of the council, 
Peter Triasouchkin. 

" We won't dance !" re-echoes from all. 

The great agitation continues. The Police 
Master's wife hastens to inform her husband, that 
the officials are mutinying, are demanding brandy, 
but brandy they must not have ; for only a few 
days ago, at the Judge's, the chef de bureau, 
Podgonyaichikoff, was $& far gone in drink, that 
he even imagined he had gone home to bed, and 
began to undress before everybody. 

Dmitri Borisitch runs off to reprove them. 

" Fear ye not God, ye pigs?" says he. " Know 
ye, what an individual is amongst you ? Do you 
really think I grudge the brandy ? — do you 
understand?" 

" Pooh ! what's brandy to us ? but it's quite 
impossible for us to dance ! " 

".But why impossible ?" 

" Why ? — because it's such a trouble !" 

" Gentlemen ! Ivan Perphilitch, my ctear 
fellow ! come, you're a reasonable man ! Cool 
yourself for once, like a man of breeding! 
You're not well ? — then drink water, or look out 
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into the street — but brandy! I don't look to 
that, Ivan Perphilitch — what's the brandy to me ? 
God bless you ! to-morrow morning I'll treat you 
all to a couple of glasses a-piece — on my word — 
but you must hold hard now, and there's an end 
of it ! Hey, musicians ! " 

This time the persuasive words had their 
effect, and the quadrille was formed somehow or 
other. From behind the door of the gallery 
adjoining the ball-room, the faces of the maids 
and other spectators of the servant species peeped 
out, and in front of them, in the* ball-room itself, 
stood His Honour's valet. He maintained, as 
became the valet of an important individual, a 
very serious air, did not mix with the other 
lacqueys, and placing his hands behind his back, 
made profound observations upon the circle of 
dancers. 

c< Well, Theodore, we know how to enjoy 
ourselves, don't we?" asked Dmitri Borisitch, 
running up to him ever and anon. 

' * Enjoy yourselves, why not?" answered 
Theodore. 

»" Well, but, Theodore, compared to your 
balls, our balls are nowhere — eh?" 

c< Ah ! compared to ours, of course ; still, I 
like yours better — they're simpler, you see." 
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"You're a good fellow, Theodore. Come 
afterwards, and Pll give you fifty copecks — but, 
have you had tea ?" 

" I have, thank you kindly .* 

" Well, you know, ask for what you like — 
look after what you want youself; there are 
sugar-plums, caviare, dried sturgeon ; you, bro- 
ther, won't be refused anything." 

At the commencement of the fifth figure, a 
sound was heard in "the ball-room, which was 
immediately changed into a whispering. His 
Honour appeared at the door of the room. The 
dread moment approached, the moment when 
the solo in the fifth figure had to be gone 
through. The Protocolist, having caught sight 
of His Honour, refused decidedly to advance in 
front, and wished to make a victim of his partner. 
There arose something like a quarrel, which 
caused confusion amongst the dancers. Dmitri 
Borisitch threw himself into the veiy heat of the 
strife. 

"Enough! now, hrother, go on," said hej 
exhortingly, to the restive Protocolist ; "you see 
His Honour is looking on." * 

But the Protocolist would not stir; would 
neither speak a word, nor move forward ; his feet 
seemed glued to the floor. 
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" He is afraid, your Honour!" Jelvakoff ex- 
claims, running up to Alexis Dmitritch, "our 
people are not accustomed — they are all fright- 
ened.* 

"Why so?" says Alexis Dmitritch, '.'I'm no 
scarecrow, I should say ! This is not well, 
young man ; I like to see people enjoy themselves 
—yes!* 

And he withdraws to the "abode," not to 
disturb the general amusement. 

When eleven o'clock strikes, His Honour 
takes up his hat. Dmitri Borisitch is in despair. 

"Your Honour, be good enough, do not 
refuse to take a little something," he utters in a 
transport of devotion, almost venturing to touch 
His Honour's hand. 

Alexis Dmitritch is evidently moved. But, 
notwithstanding this, his will is immutable. His 
head aches ; he has had so much work to-day ; 
he must get up early to-morrow ; and so on. 

"Thanks, Mr. Jelvakoff, thanks!" says His 
Honour. "You have done well, in making 
efforts to keep people together! I shall bear 
this in mind, Mr. Jelvakoff." 

And he leaves the " abode " with slow steps. 

Having, put His Honour into the carriage, as 
was his duty, Dmitri Borisitch returns to the 

M 
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ball-room, and presses both the hands of Michael 
Trophimitch for a long period. 

" Thank you ! " says he, affected to tears ; 
u thank you! had it not been for you — hey, 
brandy!" he roars out,. perfectly unexpectedly. 
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Chapter VII. 



PRINCESS ANNA LVOVNA. 

Princess Anna Lvovna will soon never see 
thirty again. She already knows, accurately 
enough, that hope — the same hope, which con- 
soles the Czar on his throne, and the labourer 
in the field — is beginning to play her false. Past 
is the time of childish, games and youthful 
follies ; past is the time of warm illusions, and 
exhausting, though sweet, hopes. The time for 
reason approaches. The Princess understands 
this full well, and, apparently, bows to her fate ; 
but only apparently, for life still beats with a 
vigorous pulse in her bosom, and loudly asserts 
its rights. For this very reason her position 
becomes unbearable in the highest degree. She 
feels that she must renounce hope, and yet hope 
leaves not her heart even for a minute. Her 
papa, Lov Michailovitch, a very respectable 
old gentleman, but completely uninitiated in 
the secrets of the female heart, jokingly calls 
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her his Antigone, an epithet which communicates 
to her good-natured face a by-no-means-disagree- 
able expression, albeit blended with a tinge of 
sourness. Often, in the midst of a very impor- 
tant conversation with the wittiest of the Kru- 
togorskian beaux, a nervous attack suddenly 
seizes the Princess, and she begins to weep. 
Then the Krutogorskian wits remark, " Antigone 
wants a husband." 

On the whole, the Princess is an excellent 
woman. She is very sensible aAd very affable, 
— and so good-natured, you don't know; and 
yet, strange to say, in the town they do not like 
her, — nay, more than that, they rather avoid her. 
They say, that a certain coldness and affectation 
is apparent through her affability, that, in her 
very good-nature, there is none of that sympathy 
and that passion, which alone constitute the 
whole value of good-nature. Everything in her 
is, as it were, unfinished : her movements are 
not sufficiently soft — not sufficiently rounded ; 
in her voice there is no tone, in her eyes no fire, 
whilst her lips are excessively thin and pale. 
" And all this because Antigone wants a hus- 
band," remark those same wits. 

The Princess loves nature — because she 
wants a husband; she is pious — because she 
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prays for a husband; she is gay— because she 
hopes to find a husband; sad — because the hope 
of a husband has deceived her. Always that 
word a husband." 

That word fills up her whole existence. She 
reads it in every eye, she marks it in every 
spoken word, and, what is more grievous than 
all, the dread word falls, not on a sound organi- 
zation, but on a real wound, deep and eternally 
painful. The Princess endeavours to forget it, 
to harden her/feelings, to lose sight, hearing, 
taste, smell, and touch, to become an essence 
of indifference ; but all her efforts are vain. 
" To whom have you given joy ? To whom 
have you dealt out happiness ? Whom have you 
soothed ? Whose existence has been brightened 
by you ? To whom are you necessary ? " Such 
were the daily and nightly whispers of a voice 
which never left her, — a' voice more powerful 
than that of the Krutogorskian wits. 

How the Princess came to live at Krutogorsk 
was simply as follows. Her papa, who had squan- 
dered a considerable fortune, felt the necessity of 
resting from the troubles of the world, and of 
removing from the capital, where he had nbt 
sufficient means to keep up his place in society. 
Next to the idea of a husband, the idea of poverty 
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was the most tormenting to the Princess, for a 
tendency to luxury and comforts of every sort had 
beenfostered in her to such a degree, had so grown 
into her very being, that the modest existence, 
which awaited her in Krutogorsk, was a constant 
source of irritation. Everything she saw did not 
seem to be made for persons like her ; the society 
struck her as heavy and awkward ; in the houses 
everything appeared to be in disorder ; the muddy 
streets and wooden trottoirs made her melancholy; 
the evening dances, which, from time to time, 
were announced at the Assembly of "Nobles," 
were distinguished by a want of taste, which 
amounted to deformity. 

This perfect impossibility of drowning ennui 
by means of those simple and unlaborious plea- 
sures of the world, which, in the capital, are so 
accessible for every comme-il-faut lady, excited 
in the Princess's heart* the want of a feeling new 
to her, — a feeling of friendship and confidence. 

Unfortunately, although perhaps not without 
a secret calculation, her choice fell upon the 
gloomiest among the Krutogorskian gossips, Ca- 
therine Dementevna Shilochvostova, widow of 
a College Registrar, who had died while under 
judgment. Catherine Dementevna, from her 
earliest years, had devoted her person to the 
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cultivation of the vineyard of virtues, for which, 
as a lady insulted by fate, she evinced an extra- 
ordinary disposition. These virtues consisted, 
for the most part, of different degrees of devotion 
and veneration ; the subjects of which were sen- 
sibly chosen by her from among the great people 
of the province. There is no doubt, that the 
surfeit of incense, which had vitiated the sense 
of smell of our provincial aristocrats to such a 
degree, that nothing but a strong resinous odour 
had any effect on them, was Catherine Demen- 
tevna's chief guide in her choice. Deemed worthy 
of intimate relations with the Princess, she found, 
that her Grace united in her one self a collection 
of all the female perfections. It was manifest, 
for example, that such little hands and feet 
could not exist in a Princess of Imperial blood ; 
that the face of the Princess did not look more 
than eighteen years old ; the most secret perfec- 
tions of her fragile body were dissected, as well 
as the most minute details of her toilet; and 
everywhere something was noticed in praise of 
the benefactress. • 

Notwithstanding the thorough coarseness, 
and, so to speak, materialism of this flattery, 
the Princess succumbed to it ; to such an extent 
was the desire of incense developed in her. 
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And from flattery, it is not far even to gossip. 
In the twinkling of an eye, as it were galvanically, 
the Princess was initiated into all the incidents of 
the life behind the scenes. She was informed of 
all the hidden deformities, all the heart maladies, 
all the griefs and sores of the Krutogorskian 
society. Intelligence gained in this way is in 
general vulgar and foul, the ground- work consist- 
ing of the most ordinary details of every-day life. 
In this miniature world, where all mutual rela- 
tions are defined in the shortest possible time, 
with the most wonderful accuracy ; where every 
peculiarity is most minutely marked out ; where 
the whole sweepings from the back-door of the 
family pandemonium are shamelessly thrown out 
to the public ; all interest, all phenomena, become 
so narrow, so vulgar, as absolutely to sicken any 
man, whose sense of smell is still sound. 

And yet, remarkable fact ! even a person 
gifted with the most delicate nerves seldom 
succeeds in keeping clear of the crushing influ- 
ence of this miniature, and, outwardly, very 
attractive life. Not all at once, but day by day, 
the provincial odour and filth steal upon him 
like a thief, till one fine morning he finds him- 
self, to his astonishment, sitting up to his ears in 
all the diminutive horrors and cheap villanies, 
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with which the life of a provincial town abounds. 
There is no possibility of getting rid of them, 
and, indeed, however unclean and pitiable this life 
is, in which blind fortune has been pleased to 
place you, still it is life ; and in all of you there 
is such an invincible wish to live, that, with closed 
eyes, you plunge into the unclean abyss — the only 
sphere where you have a chance of somehow or 
other expending the superabundance of life, which 
is throbbing in your frame. And behold, the 
provincial life offers you its cheap . material 
pleasures, its idleness,, its gossip, its unlaborious, 
un-intricate depravity. 

And it all comes so easily, so simply ! you 
begin to imagine yourself something in the nature ' 
of the Pacha in he tale, — that you have only to 
wish, and everything is fulfilled. It is true, the 
idea sometimes passes through your head, that 
your wishes have somehow become more limited, 
and your mental horizon narrower ; that you are 
more easily satisfied, that in general something 
uncomfortable — shall we say uncanny ? — is going 
on within you, which ever and anon sends the 
blood mantling to your cheeks. But little by 
little this importunate idea begins to disturb you 
less and less ; you are even at pains to drive it off 
yourself, as if it were a troublesome gnat ; and, 
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thoroughly content, cf your own accord you plunge 
into the vortex of provincial life, the surface of 
which is so green, that, from a distance, I declare 
it might almost he taken for a luxuriant meadow. 

In this way the Princess, too, soon began to 
find it exceedingly amusing to hear, for example, 
how last night Ivan Akimovitch, returning from 
the club earlier than usual, did not find his spouse 
at home, whereupon a small domestic drama 
took place, called in French "roman intirne," 
but in Russ " a hair-pulling," and the assistance 
of the police was ^bund necessary, in order to 
restore peace between the infuriated pair. 

" And had she the courage after this to 
show herself in society ?" naively asked the 
Princess. 

" Oh, ma'am,* abuse don't hang on the 
collar," answered widow* Shilochvostova, " our 
mistresses have ribs of copper and foreheads 
of cast-iron/' 

The Princess knew what quantity of wadding 
Nadeshda Osipova uses to make her bust attrac- 
tive; she knew that Nathalia Ivanovna will 
crawl in the mire, wherever she sees a man sit- 
ting ; that Peter Ermolaitch is only a man up to 
dinner time, but after dinner, right away till the 
* The word is literally " little mother." 
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next morning, he is good for nothing ; and that 
yesterday a certain police-master had sent Theo- 
dore Platonitch a present of some fresh caviare. 
But one fine morning the Princess was deep in 
thought. It had come to her ears, that Cathe- 
rine Dementevna had related in certain quarters, 
that she, the Princess, was madly in love with 
Podgonyaichikoff, the Secretary of the rural 
Police-court. The Princess would not helieve 
it, but in the sequel was obliged to yield to 
the evidence of her own eyes. According to the 
secret proofs which were brought to her, it 
appeared that Podgonyaichkoff was brother-in- . 
law to Catherine Dementevna, and that, accord- 
ing to all indications, he really had some dark 
designs on the Princess's peace of heart. These 
indications were: two pots of pomade, and a 
bottle of scent, bought by him at the Very period 
his sister-in-law became the Princess's compan- 
ion, a guitar and a bronze chain, acquired at 
the same time, a new pair of trousers, and, finally, 
verses to her, found on the Secretary's table, 
written in his hand, and, as one must conclude, 
composed by himself. 

The Princess was horror-struck, and next day 
Madame Shilochvostova was expelled the house 
with contumely, whilst Podgonyaichikoff, as an 
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example to the rest, was transferred to the rural 
Police-court of Okoff, in the quality of simple 
clerk.* 

This news spread over the towji with the 
rapidity of lightning, and made a kind of blunt 
impression among the tchinovnicks. They were 
all rather for blaming Podgonyaichikoff. 

" Have you heard the news, Sasha Dernoff?" 
asked his acquaintance Girbasoff, whom he met 
in the street. 

" I have/' answered Girbasoff: "well, it's his 
own fault." 

" It shows that one must keep one's tongue 
between one's teeth/' 

" To be sure — it's the best plan. He would 
soon have been a Stanovoi ; t but won't you come 
and have a glass of brandy?" 

And so Podgonyaichikoff, with all his pomade 
and his new trousers, was consigned eternally to 
Lethe. 

Disenchanted on the score of Krutogorskian 
friendship, the Princess resolved to occupy her- 
self with charity. Forthwith, her resolution 

* Observe the influence of the great man, the Princess'8 
father. And the other tchinovnicks, of course, blame the 
victim, and servilely commend the conduct of their superior. 

f One of the higher class police-officers. 
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being taken, all the Titular Councillors and 
their wives were collected in council at her 
Grace's, as people who were capable of filling 
any possible part in the charitable theatricals 
proposed by the Princess. The piece chosen was 
" Both Pretty and Ugly," and the principal part 
was, comme de raison, to be filled by the fair 
originator of the festivity \ the part of Emilian 
falling to the lot of the State Councillor Phur- 
nachefF. They thought to flatter this functionary 
by giving him that part, as his Honour possessed 
di really comic talent ; however, contrary to all 
expectation, this circumstance was the death of 
the theatricals. The State Councillor Phurna- 
chefF was insulted \ he found, justly enough, that 
there were in Krutogorsk so many Government 
Secretaries who, so to speak, were created in the 
mould of Emilian, that it was strange, and even 
unbecoming, to entrust such a charge to a State 
Councillor !* The play came to nothing, but the 

* A functionary of the fifth tcihn, or class, could not even act 
the part of a man belonging to an inferior tchin. This is not 
a( all an exaggeration ; a stranger can have no idea of the 
ridiculous degree, to which the differences of rank are observed. 
A general, or other high dignitary, will only occupy a stall in 
one of the front rows at the opera, for fear, we conclude, of 
otherwise finding himself sitting behind an individual of a 
lower, tchin ! 
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nickname of Emilian was fixed for ever on Phur- 
nacheff. Even the boys in the street, when they 
saw him from afar, hastening from the Court to 
take his warm tehee,* ran up and cried at the 
top of their voices : — 

" Emilian, Emilian is coming l* 

This consoled the Princess. 

After this failure, she tried a charitable lottery. 
All the people who were known for their charity, 
and readiness to do good to their neighbour, were 
invited to take part in this work. In the pro- 
grammes distributed for the occasion, mention was 
made of the tears* to be dried, of the aged, bur- 
dened with children, who must be clothed, and 
even of the children, who were deprived of their 
parents. One fine morning, the Krutogorskian 
tchinovnicks, on awaking, saw with amazement, 
that rivulets of tears were flowing in the streets 
of the peaceful Krutogorsk, and that the squares 
were filled with naked children, chattering with 
cold. And the Princess did not appeal in vain 
to the feeling hearts of the Krutogorskians. 
The first who responded to her call, was the 
President of one of the Courts, as a grand 
seigneur, and himself the guardian of a number 
of children — he sent a musical snuff-box ; after 
* A peculiarly Russian soup. 
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him followed the Perpetual Member of the Build- 
ing Commission, whose wife offered a cushion, 
ornamented with the figure of a Turk playing on 
the flute. In a week the Princess's Cabinet was 
full of all kinds of varieties. There was a petri- 
fied lobster, and the eternal greyhound, in the 
guise of a presse-papier ; but the principal part 
was played by embroidery of every description. 

The Princess was very well satisfied. She 
spoke unceasingly of those dear creatures, and 
never called them otherwise than her orphans. 
Of course "her part in this affair was simply 
null;" of course she was only the arranger, 
" elle nefaisait que courir au devant des vosux 
de I'aimable societe de Kroutogorsk ;"* never- 
theless, she was so happy, so penetrated, "si 
p£n£tr£e" with the sanctity of the duty which 
had fallen to her lot. And in this — in this 
alone — consisted her " modest services." If nous 
autres did not hasten to meet toutes les misSres 
which gnaw, oui, qui rongent — c'est le mot — 
our poor community, could we say that we had 
fulfilled our destiny? On the other hand, if 

* Here again, as in other sketches, the admixture of 
French, with which the Russians of the higher class always 
lard their conversation, and by which they spoil their own 
rich language, is very cleverly imitated. 
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there were no poor, — those dear creatures — there 
would be no charity, no eyes to wipe, et alors ou 
serait le charme de cette existence ! The 
Princess dilated considerably on the subject of 
the pleasures of charity, and appeared to be so 
impregnated with the feeling of love for her 
neighbour, that the young Misses Phigurkin, 
who watched her narrowly, and imitated all her 
movements, affirmed, that, during the time the 
lottery was being drawn, something electric 
darted from her head. 

But, alas ! the lottery, too, came to an end. 
The chief of the Fire Brigade dealt out two 
silver roubles to all the deformed old wcftnen 
who could be found in Krutogorsk; the old 
women, in their turn, paid over all this money 
to the Commission of Brandv-farmers * and 
again all was quiet. 

Again the Princess remained alone with her 
dread ennui, with aimless desires, with an 
intolerable wish to hold converse, to share with 
some one her thirst for love and happiness, when 
one morning she had occasion to enter the room, 
which was set apart for the tchinovnick on service 
for the day. On this occasion Paul Simeonitch 

* This, of course, means that they spent it in drink. Vide 
supra, respecting the Brandy-Farmers. 
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Techotsky was on service, — a young man, exces- 
sively modest, and the possessor of an interesting 
pale face. Paul Simeonitch, on the appearance of 
the Princess, was somewhat embarrassed ; the 
Princess, on looking at Paul Simeonitch, blushed 
slightly. She held an envelope in her hands, 
and this envelope, from some unexplained reason, 
fell to the ground. Techotsky made a rush to 
pick it up — he picked it up. The Princess 
thanked him, but without any change of colour 
or trembling; as some readers may possibly 
expect, who have preserved the youthful habit 
of believing in sudden sympathies between souls. 

" Could not you take this letter to the post ? " 
asked the Princess. 

Techotsky took the letter, and left the room. 

Notwithstanding its apparent insignificance, 
this circumstance had an extraordinary influence 
upon the Princess. Why, is unknown, but 
Techotsky seemed to her to belong to the 
number of the Oppressed and the Suffering, who 
stand a whole head above the surrounding crowd, 
and are consequently obliged to secure their 
every step in life by sacrifices and obstinate 
struggles. She had not time, or did not give 
herself the trouble, to reflect, that such people, 
if they still exist in this world of ours, hold* their 

N 
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heads high, and proudly expose their impudent 
noses to the rough winds, instead of inclining 
• them towards the ground, like Techotsky. 

The Princess considered herself one of the 
€( Unappreciated," and therefore, naturally enough, 
her soul thirsted to meet with something " Un- 
appreciated." From her twenty-fifth year, that 
is, from the time when the idea of the pleasures 
of life appeared an extremely dubious one, she had 
already begun to think upon proud suffering, and 
mentally had created for herself, in the midst of 
the eternally agitated Ocean of life, an unapproach- 
able rock, from the top of which she, "the 
Unappreciated, " with a smile of bitterness and 
disdain, might look down on the diminutive 
varieties of men. Is it wonderful, then, that she 
clothed Techotsky in the same garb, with which 
she loved mentally to adorn herself ? The heart 
so easily attains that to which it is constantly 
striving ! The distance which lay between her 
and the poor little tchinovnick of her papa's 
Chancery, only gave new food to her imagination, 
irritating it, and hourly stimulating that endea- 
vour after the Unknown and the Unexplored, 
which constitutes the ruling passion in every 
woman. 

The Princess became more thoughtful, and, 
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at the same time, more active. She got up 
parties oftener, and all kinds of public amuse- 
ments, and was uncommonly concerned, that as 
many young people as possible should take part 
in them. Sometimes she had the good fortune 
to meet Techotsky there, and although, from her 
position in the provincial world, she could neither 
speak to him, nor dance with him, still, on such 
evenings, she would return home perfectly happy, 
seat herself at her window, and giv6 way to a 
flood of pleasurable emotions. 

Still these meetings could not be frequent. 
It appeared that, in order to penetrate into the 
sanctity of enjoyment called the Club, it was indis- 
pensable each time to pay the sum of half a 
rouble; and this rule, unpleasant for small 
tchinovnicks in general, was particularly so for 
Techotsky, the smallest of the small. On finding 
this out, the Princess got angry. Then, in the 
article of toilet, Techotsky was not altogether 
irreproachable, and his shortcomings in tliis 
respect were so evident, that they could not but 
strike the eyes of even the blinded Princess. His 
tail-coat was both small and scanty ; the sleeves 
stuck uncomfortably to his arms, and were white 
at the seams ; and the buttons were the worse for 
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wear. He had a waistcoat with a set of glass 
buttons, and no gloves at all, — very vulgar indeed! 
Although the Princess from her soul was drawn 
towards the Oppressed and the Unappreciated, 
still she would have liked them to be appropriately 
dressed — to wear white gloves and patent-leather 
boots. This is so charming ; Childe Harold, 
with pale cheeks, a high forehead — and an irre- 
proachable black tail-coat ! The Princess had 
a small sum of money, saved out of her allowance 
for dress ; this money must, somehow or other, 
be handed over to Techotsky. 

Paul Simeonitch's day for service again came 
round, and again the Princess visited the office. 
She wanted an address written on the envelope 
of a letter. 

" Why don't you go to the Club?" asked the 
Princess, quite unexpectedly, and this time with 
evident agitation. 

Techotsky was embarrassed, and answered 
not a single word. 

" You write a good hand," said the Princess, 
looking at his writing. 

But Techotsky cast his eyes on the ground, 
and maintained an obstinate silence. 

" Where were you brought up?" 
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c< In the Chancery Servants' Children's Insti- 
tute, your Grace," answered Techotsky, very 
fluently, and becoming as red as a lobster. 

The Princess pondered. In all her exalt- 
ation, the connexion of the words '* Grace " 
and " Chancery Servants' Childrenfs Institute/' 
sounded so ugly, it could not but strike her. 

"Good!" said she. "Come to-morrow: I 
like your handwriting, and I will find you some 
work." 

The Princess hunted out some old manu- 
script poem, which she found to be badly written, 
and next day handed it over to Techotsky. 

" Can you decipher this hand ? " she asked. 

" Certainly, your Grace," answered Techotsky. 

" Why do you call me € your Grace ?'" 

Techotsky was silent. 

" Genteel people say simply c Princess,' " she 
continued, in thought, and, as it were, to herself. 

" Do you ever read anything ?" 

" No, never." 

"How do you employ yourself?" 

*' With my service." 

"But at home?" 

Techotsky felt uncomfortable. 

"You read," said the Princess, and motioned 
him to depart. 
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After his departure, Anna Lvoviia became 
uncommonly mournful. The insignificance and 
want of polish of Techotsky stood out so strongly, 
that she was frightened at her own feelings. At 
this moment her papa entered the room ; she 
threw herself into his arms, pressed her face 
iagainst his breast, and began to weep. 

" What's the matter with you, you little fool ? " 
asked His Grace, greatly alarmed. 

"I'm sad, papa!" answered the Princess, 
suddenly changing into the confiding and lisping 
child of sixteen. 

His Grace, to speak frankly, was, on the 
whole, a simple man, but of woman's affairs he 
understood literally nothing. However, he pre- 
tended to be thinking of something, whereupon 
his face assumed a perfectly swinish expression, 
and his hands beat the air wildly. 

" Well, really I don't know what you want, 
you little fool !" said he, in utter embarrassment. 
" You know, you're the first person in the town. 
Really, I don't know what you want l" 

And the Prince sighed with effort, as if he 
had carried a whole load up a bill. 

" Papa, what is the very lowest place in the 
world ?" suddenly asked the Princess. 

" You mean the very lowest?" <l 
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i( Well, yes, the very lowest; one, 1 mean, 
where all order you, and you order no one ; 
where they make you write — do day-service." 

The Prince was absorbed in thought. 

"What!— what about day-service?" he asked. 
" Day-service, little fool ! — tchinovnicks ! — mats 
on n'en parte pas . . . " 

" Well, but what place is higher than a tchi- 
novnick ?" 

The Prince was uncommonly glad of the op- 
portunity to show off his administrative know- 
ledge before his daughter, and immediately ex- 
plained that a tchinovnick was a generic term ; 
just as, for example, a fish ; that there were tchin- 
ovnick-sturgeons, like His Grace, and there were 
tchinovnick-gudgeons. There existed, besides, a 
peculiar kind of tchinovnick — a tchinovnick-pike, 
who, at the time of feeding, swallowed the gud- 
geons ; but sturgeons, ma chdre enfant, dest si 
beaUy si grand, si sublime,' that it is not worth 
their while to look at such a small species of 
fish as gudgeons. The Princess confessed, that 
she knew one such gudgeon ; that he had an 
aged mother, une gentille petite vieille, et trds 
proprette — really ! — and five sisters, whose only 
stay he was- And, therefore, that this stay 
might be more solid, it was indispensable, as 
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soon as possible, to advance the gudgeon, at all 
events, to a perch. ***** 

Meanwhile Paul Simeonitch, with the frailty 
common to his race, hastened to communicate the 
luck which had fallen on him, to his tried friend, 
Peter Triasouchkin. Triasouchkin was in the 
receipt of a salary of five roubles a-month, and 
for this reason was tempered from head to foot in 
the furnace of the miseries of life. His parents 
had christened him Peter, but custom had fixed 
on him the nickname of Cockey, which he had 
completely adopted. Many also called him Prince, 
and Your Excellency. He answered to these 
names as well, and in general showed the most 
perfect indifference on that score. His actual 
name, Peter Ivanitch, alone sounded somewhat 
strangely to his ears : it had been so completely 
driven out of general use. 

The young College Registrars and Chancery 
Tchinovnicks had chosen him for their confidant 
in matters of the heart, because he was, par 
excellence, the man of counsel. Although the 
storms of life had somewhat impaired his toilet, 
nobody could give more useful rules for the 
colour of trousers, which would operate on the 
female heart with crushing force. 
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Triasouchkin listened attentively to the simple 
story of his friend, a story which, in many re- 
spects, might have reminded him of the history 
of Othello's love, provided always that Tria- 
souchkin knew of the existence of the jealous 
Moor. Be that as it may, he remarked, — 

" Why, brother, this reminds one of Podgon- 
yaichikoff ! This business, my brother, must be 
managed," continued he, " so that the d — 1 him- 
self can't make head nor tail of it. You've made 
a good hit, my boy, in choosing me for your 
confidant. I know these things a few ! I'm up 
to all these dodges ! I haven't suffered for no- 
thing ; I haven't lived three months in a cup- 
board in the Criminal Court-house for nothing. 
I'd no rooms, you see, brother ! " 

" Well, what do you think, Cockey ? You 
see one may make a glorious game out of this ! " 

Triasouchkin shook his head. 

" You listen to me!" said he, in a mysterious 
tone. " All depends on the way you set to work. 
It may be a glorious game, it may be a scurvy 
game. You may be made a Stanovoi, you may 
be made — nothing ! Do you twig ? " 

<c Ay, it would be a good business to be made 
a Stanovoi!" 

"You're for the Stanovoi. Good! Well, 
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then, play your game so as to be made a Stanovoi. 
But, brother, if you succeed, you must take me 
to be your chief clerk ! I, brother ! what do I 
want? — a crust of bread, and a place on the 
stove ! * I, brother, am a Spartan I in a word, I 
lived three months in a cupboard l n 

" What ! in a cupboard ?" 

" Yes, brother, in a cupboard. You think, 
perhaps, my papers were in the cupboard. Not 
a bit of it ! I myself, in propria persona, lived 
in a cupboard — a cupboard of fir-wood I aye, and 
passed the night there, brother ! " 

" What fellows we are ! " said Techotsky, 
arranging himself before a bit of glass, which 
hung on the wall of the poor room which con- 
stituted ' his lodging. u The Princess has fallen 
in love with us ! " 

" You see, she— a " he continued, strok- 
ing down the commencement of moustaches, for 
which all chancery clerks in general feel a certain 
weakness, — " the old 'un's a stunner I And such 
little hands as she's got, brother .... clipping ! 
They're the things to get the better of a fellow ! — 
quite exciting V 

" Hands!" answered Triasouchkin, sadly; 

* In the country there are long flat stoves, on which the 
peasants sleep rolled up in their furs. 
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" the question is not about her hands, but to be 
a Stanovoi — that's what you're to think about V 

And in the council of friends it was settled, to 
think as little as possible about hands, but, on 
the contrary, to direct all their means to one 
end — the place of Stanovoi. 

Oh, your Grace ! where have you fallen ? 
What have you done? what secret crime lies on 
your conscience, that a fellow like Triasouchkin 
— that dirty, ragged Triasouchkin — dares to put 
your maiden charms into the balance, and prefer 
to them — oh, horror! — the place of a Stanovoi I 
EmbourbSe! embourbie! All the waters of the 
Krutogorskian river will not wash out the stain, 
which indelibly sticks to your person ! 

The Princess really wastes and fades away. 
Whilst still a child, she had heard that one of her 
grandes-tftntes. Princess Nina, had eloped with 
a SQrt of pedlar ; she was told of this story, comme 
d'une chose sans nom ; and they even, for fear 
of tainting her imagination, had not gone into all 
the details; but had expressed, in general terms, 
that her relation had committed a vilenie. And all 
of a sudden, this same vilenie is repeated in her ! 
Because, you see, a pedlar and Techotsky, that, 
in substance, is one and the same; for papa 
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assures her that tchinovnicks, ma chdre enfant, 
ce sont de ces gens dont on ne parle pas. 

Meanwhile, her heart speaks louder than all 
the arguments of reason ; her heart flutters and is 
oppressed, if she hears hut the sound of Techot- 
sky's voice ; like unto a little mouse, which sees 
its inevitable death in the form of a fat, self- 
satisfied cat. 

And how did he captivate her ? What could 
have induced her, Princess, to demean herself to 
a miserable, in no one way remarkable, tchinov- 
nick ? Reason answers, that idleness — complete 
want of occupation for the mind — ennui, sheer 
ennui— are alone to blame ! The princess, with 
horror, was obliged to confess, that in this there 
was a sort of confusion of her ideas ; that she 
herself had become embourbSe to such an extent, 
that even that strange collection of people, on 
which every real lady must look with perfectly 
dispassionate eyes, had ceased to be an undis- 
tinguishable canaille^ but, on the contrary, the 
figures began to be perfectly defined ; she could 
distinguish the pretty from the deformed, the 
stupid from the clever, just as if they were not 
all one and the same. O mon Dieu! mon 
Dieu ! 
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And after all this, the Princess cannot under- 
stand, that Techotsky is not even a man whom 
she can order to love her, just as she can order 
him to take a letter to the post. 

All which is a matter of supreme indifference 
to him. 

In this struggle, in these doubts, several 
months pass 4 Techotsky, thanks to the new 
position created for him by the Princess, and to 
a new suit of clothes, which she has also suc- 
ceeded in ohtaining for him at her own expense, 
has penetrated into the higher society of Kruto- 
gorsk. He already speaks 'of the Princess with- 
out servility^ does not call her "your Grace," 
and, in general, conducts himself quite like a 
"gentleman." The Princess herself, when she 
meets him in society, little by little, hegins to 
talk to him. Their conversation is generally 
remarkahle for simplicity and plainness. 

" Have you read Ossian ? " asks the Princess, 
who is suddenly seized with a mortal desire, to 
compare herself with one of the foggy heroines 
of that hard. 

Techotsky hlushes and hites his lips. It is 
the first time in his life he has chanced to hear 
of Ossian. 

"You must read him," says the Princess, 
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growing somewhat irritated at the conversation, 
whigh promised to become interesting, having 
died an unnatural death. 

And, behold! they met — they met at last, 
quite alone. The scene was a suburban grove, 
.to which the Princess often drove for her walks. 
The hot summer sun was still high in the hori- 
zon, but the tall pines and firs, through which 
alleys had been cut for the walkers, were a 
sufficient protection against its rays. The air was 
exhaustingly dry and hot ; the powerful odour 
of the pines had somehow a peculiarly irritating 
effect on the nerves ; in the grove it was still 
and dead. The inhabitants of Krutogorsk in 
general were no lovers of romantic walks, still 
less towards six o'clock. The Princess had been 
walking much, and had got quite a colour ; at 
that moment she was even not bad-looking, and 
seemed incomparably younger than her years. 
Her eyes were moist, and at the same time 
brilliant; her mouth half-open, her breath 
warm, and her bosom heaved up and down 
with a kind of lassitude. And must she, in 
such an uncommon state, meet with — whom? — 
the object of all her secret wishes, Paul Simeon- 
itch Techotsky ! 

That this meeting was on her side unpre- 
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meditated is proved by the circumstance, that 
she fainted, as soon as Techotsky stood before 
her eyes, in all the splendour of his new suit. 

The Princess's servant was not at hand, so 
Techotsky was obliged, nolens volens, to raise 
her up, and place her on a bench. How it 
happened was never known, but when the 
Princess opened her eyes, her head reclined on 
the shoulder of her beloved. Coming to herself, 
she drew it back with a start, but probably 
the vapours, which at that time filled the air, 
were of such a confusing nature, that her little 
head of itself again came in contact with Tech- 
otsky 's t shoulder. So she remained several 
minutes, and Techotsky even grew bold enough 
to take Her Grace round the waist ; the Princess 
gave a start, occasioned by no uncomfortable 
feeling, but by an emotion which thrilled through 
her whole frame. She did not even look at her 
adorer ; she was entirely concentrated in herself, 
and turned her eyes to the opposite side. But 
if she had been able to look into Techotsky*s 
eyes, if her waist, encircled by the arm of her 
dear Chancery Clerk, had been, but for a 
moment, endowed with the faculty of touch, she 
would have been convinced, that his look was 
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blunt and void of emotion — she would have felt 
that his hand was not burning with internal fire. 

Techotsky was silent ; nor could the Princess 
utter a single word. With the former, silence 
was the result of the dullness of the man ; with 
the latter, of the emotions which h^d suddenly 
taken entire possession of her. At last, the 
Princess could hold out no longer, and began 
to cry. 

" Your Grace I " exclaimed Techotsky. 

But the Princess heard not, and continued 
weeping. 

" Your Grace!" again commenced Techotsky. 
" I have a most humble request to make you." 

The Princess suddenly ceased weeping, and 
looked at him fixedly. Techotsky fell on his 
knees. 

" Your Grace ! " he repeated, seizing her 
hand: fi may the Lord preserve you!* Speak 
for me to His Grace ! '* 

The Princess rose. 

" What do you want?" she asked dryly. 

" I — there is a Stanovoi's place vacant in 
the Okovsky district " 

* The expression in Russ is what would be used by the 
most abject beggar. 
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: Ah ! " gasped the Princess, and withdrew 
with dignity down the walk. 

Unfortunately the complete denouement of 
this story has not reached me. I only know 
that, from that time, the wittiest among the 
Krutogorskian tchinovnicks, under what p*e- 
text I am ignorant, have named the Princess the 
" Spider-woman/' 
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Chapter VIII. 
THE AGREEABLE FAMILY. 

If you have lived in the provinces, respected 
reader, you prohably know, that each 'provincial 
and district town always possesses its " agreeable" 
family, just as it possesses a Police Master, a 
Judge, &c. All the members of the agreeable 
family, from the smallest to the greatest, are 
endowed with certain talents. The first and 
most substantial talent belongs to the master 
and mistress of the house, and consists in their 
having given to the world a brood of most charm- 
ing daughters, who constitute at once the beauty 
and the delight of the whole town. Thus the 
eldest daughter plays on the piano, the second 
sings ballads charmingly, the third performs 
dances in character, the fourth writes like 
S6vign6, the fifth is simply clever, and so on. 
Even the young members of the family have each 
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their particular talent: Masha declaims the 
fables of KrulofF, Luba sings '* On the paved 
Street," Vania dresses up as a post-boy, and 
dances a la Russe. 

" You won't believe, Mr. N ," the Mistress 

of the house is wont to say, "how happy 1 am in 
my family ; we are never dull/' 

" Yes, we are never dull ! " echoes the master 
of the house, with a broad, good-natured smile. 

In the agreeable family "maman" generally 
plays the principal part, and both guests and 
children look up to her. And here I must con- 
fess, that I do not quite like this il maman ; " in 
my opinion, she is the most ill-natured lady in all 
Krutogorsk (let us confine ourselves to this dear 
town of mine). It seems to me, that it is only a 
bitter necessity, which has caused her to make her 
home an " agreeable " one; a necessity, existing 
in the persons of several daughters, who, having 
arrived at a certain maturity of years, promise to 
run to seed, unless they get settled in life at no 
distant period. It seems to me, too, that when 
she, closing her teeth, invites me, with the help 
of her thin lips alone, for one of the succeeding 
Mondays, she only looks upon me in the light of 
an expert swimmer, who will perhaps risk his life 
to rescue one of her daughters, who is drowning 
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in maturity. When I am at her house, I am 
convinced, that she follows every morsel I put 
into my mouth ; in vain I attempt to hide my 
face in my plate, in vain I attempt to concentrate 
all my ideas on the piece of beef before me : I 
feel, even in this inclined position, that her ill- 
natured look is piercing me through. When I 
talk to her at supper, I see that look unceasingly 
turn from ^jde to side, and whenever, in the 
middle of a most polite sentence, her voice is 
suddenly checked, and assumes the tone of a 
broken string, I know beforehand, that some 
one of the guests has taken two pieces of the 
roast instead of one, or that the servant has 
placed on one of the tables Chateau Lafitte, at a 
rouble the bottle, instead of vin ordinaire, which 
does not cost more than forty copecks. 

Jn general, in my visits to the u agreeable" 
family on Mondays, I find myself in the same 
uncomfortable position. In the first place, I am 
always afraid, that somebody will be without his 
piece of cold meat, and that not even the looks, 
and spirit of arrangement of the hostess will be 
able to avert this calamity ; for arrangement alone 
will not feed people ; in the second place, I see 
clearly, that Mary Ivanovna (that is the hostess's 
name) considers every superfluous mouthful I 
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take, as a personal insult to herself ; in the third 
place, I fancy that, in gratitude for the said 
superfluous mouthful, Mary Ivanovna expects 
something from me ; as, fo* example, that when 
I have finished eating, I should suddenly pro- 
pose for her S£vign£, who in deformity surpasses 
all description, and consequently has less hope 
than any of the others, of reaching those happy 
isles where Hymen reigns. 

Some of my good acquaintances, however, 
cleverly take advantage of this circumstance, 
in order to drive Mary Ivanovna to desperation* 
My friend, Vassily Nicolaitch, for example, 
never lets slip an opportunity, of putting on his 
plate two or three slices from every dish, and 
then sending half of them away untouched. He 
pursues a like course with the wine, if he finds 
it particularly sour. When this happens, he 
calls the footman, and, without ceremony, orders 
him to bring same wine from another table, 
where the marrying men and the State Coun- 
cillors are sitting. Once, when they brought 
him a dish of roast turkey, he went so far as to 
say, quite aloud, to the footman, " Why, brother, 
your turkey seems to have been fattened j" and 
then immediately transplanted almost half of 
it to his plate. Hence, between Mary Ivanovna 
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and Vassily Nicolaitch there exists a secret 
feud, and I have, even heard Mary Ivanovna turn 
to one of the State Councillors, and say, " What 
does, that bad man want of me ?" 

Independently of these qualities, which prove 
her motherly solicitude, Mary Ivanovna does not 
mind a gossip now and then, or, as they express 
it at Krutogorsk, " washing out her neighbour's 
small bones ; " and I can even positively affirm, 
that, in this respect, she h*s a very remarkable 
turn for originality. Her principal tactics consist, 
in assailing the tortured object on his weak side ; 
flattering, for instance, his self-love, expressing 
sympathy with him, and so on. A word of sym- 
pathy, spoken apropos, instantaneously brings 
out everything, which lay concealed in the inner- 
most depths of the young soul, which begins 
heedlessly to reveal all its hidden treasures — it 
even invents ; for when once the confidence is 
resolved upon, it is just as impossible not to 
invent, as it is, not to eat one's fill of a good 
savoury dish. But here, too, Mary Ivanovna 
watches you : she sympathizes with you at the 
fight moment, if you are in love ; smiles with 
you, if, in a jocular Russian tone of voice, you 
recount some new joke of Prince Tchebuilkin's ; 
but be assured, that the next day both your love 
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and His Grace's frolic will be known to the 
whole town. And in these things Mary Ivan- 
ovna has her own peculiar knack. God forbid 
that she should name you, or tell any one that 
you had confessed so and so to her, or, indeed, had 
said anything at all to her ! No, she goes up 
to a certain Anphis Petrovna, and, as soon as 
she is within a certain distance, she begins the 
following dialogue : — 

" You know Mr. Stchedrin ?*' she asks. % 
"I have not the honour," answers Anphis 
Petrovna, fashioning her face to an endlessly 
sarcastic smile, because she is horribly offended 
that Mr. Stchedrin, from the very day of his 
arrival at Krutogorsk, has not once been con- 
siderate enough, to pay her a formal visit. I 
should remark, by the way, that Mary Ivanovna 
is quite aware of this circumstance, but she has 
chosen Anphis Petrovna as the confidant of 
her gossip, because Mr. Stchedrin's disdain 
augments Anphis Petrovna's ire, and his very 
name instantaneously curdles her blood — 
which is just what Mary Ivanovna likes ; for, 
being naturally an ill-natured lady, she wishes at 
one stroke to inflict as much evil as possible, and 
to wound several persons at once with her sting. 
"What a dear, handsome young man he 
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is!" continues Mary Ivanovna, seeing that 
Anphis Petrovna is becoming hysterical ; "if all 
the young men in Krutogorsk were as gentle- 
manly, how pleasant my Alexis's service would 
be!" 

" Every one praises him," Anphis Petrovna 
exclaims, like a viper running over with vinegar 
and bile. 

" And yet, think how he suffers I You know 
Catherine Dmitrievna — poor fellow !* 

Anphis Petrovna hardly draws breath, in 
order not to lose a single word. 

" Well, you know, entre nous soit dit, that 
her husband". (Mary Ivanovna whispers some- 
thing in the other's ear) — "so, of course, Mr. 
Stchedrin, as a young man — one can quite 
understand that! And just imagine, that cold, 
soulless coquette has preferred to Mr. Stchedrin, 
— who do you think ? — Linkin the teacher! 
Vous savezf Mais elle a des instincts, cette 
femme/ ! !" 

And notwithstanding all her sympathy for Mr. 
Stchedrin, Mary Ivanovna laughs ; but such an 
artificial, forced laugh, that it makes even Anphis 
Petrovna shudder. 

"That was just what one njight have ex- 
pected," answered the latter, curtly. 
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"I asked Mr. Stchedrin to-day, why he was 
so pale ; and he said to me, i Ah, Mary Ivan- 
ovna, if you only knew what was going on in my 
heart!' Poor fellow !" 

And the same forced laugh again makes 
Anphis Petrovna writhe ; much as she loves ' 
Mary Ivanovna's stories, she cannot get used to 
her laugh. 

" So you think that Catherine Dmitriev- 
na " 

" Of course,* answers Mary Ivanovna ; and 
her voice shakes and rises to declamation, whilst 
her nose, from the agitation of her mind, is filled 
with blood, independently of her whole face, just 
like a hottle full of red ink standing on a table, — 
"of course, you know, Anphis Petrovna, that 
I wish no harm to any one. Why should I? 
I am so happy in my own family I but this sur- 
passes all moderation ! Just imagine." 

Upon this commences a whispering, which 
ends with th& words, " Now, I ask you !" And 
there must be something very Satanical in this 
whisper, because Anphis Petrovna is in raptures 
with what she has heard. 

As to the head of the family, he plays a very 
pitiable part in his own house, and in importance 
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reminds one of that witness who, on a trial, 
answered every question with u I have forgotten. 
I don't know. I didn't see/' He is very happy 
on Mondays, because he gets his rubber at copeck 
points; and, although his partners bully him 
mercilessly, because he knows nothing of the 
game, he never gets offended. Besides, on these 
days he is able to eat his fill; for there are 
reports about, that Mary Ivanovna, being an 
excellent housekeeper, usually keeps him and 
the whole family on short commons. If any one 
speaks to him — which happens only when people 
wish to amuse themselves with his stupidity — his 
face assumes an expression of mingled joy and 
gratitude, but his share in the conversation is 
invariably confined to repeating the last words of 
his interlocutor. 

Vassily Nicolaitch used to turn this circum- 
stance to good account. Several Mondays run- 
ning, to the general delight of the whole Kruto- 
gorsk public, he related a certain anecdote to 
Alexis Dmitritch, in which one of the dramatis 
personw says, a Well, suppose that I'm a fool I" 
and interrupted his story at these words. 

" I'm a fool l" curtly answered Alexis Dmi- 
tritch. 
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''Dear me, how absent you are, Alexis !" 
Mary Ivanovna suddenly exclaimed, having heard 
the conversation. 

Vassily Nicolaitch looks upon Alexis Dmi- 
tritch as a means of amusing himself, and divert- 
ing the rest of the company, and exhibits the 
head of the " agreeable family" to the public, just 
as the showman exhibits the learned bear. 

It is said, that Alexis Dmitritch is malicious, 
especially if Mary Ivanovna lets him loose at any 
body. I can quite believe this, because history 
proves, that stupid "people and apes always be- 
come malicious in their old age. 

Of the other members of the family it is im- 
possible to say anything certain, as they are 
evidently under the thumb of their "maman," 
who gives them this or that physiognomy, accord- 
ing to her good pleasure. 

Having arrived on one of these Mondays at the 
Razmanovsky's, I was agreeably astonished, when 
going up-stairs, to hear the sounds of music, 
which reached me from the anteroom. And there 
I actually found a portion of the military band, 
dolefully tuning their instruments. 

ic Why, I seem to have come early," said I to 
Vassily Nicolaitch, who was pacing the drawing- 
room alone. 
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€t Yes: I've been on guard here for balf-an- 
hour," he answered, with some asperity; ''but 
what's to be done ? IVe tried coughing, stamp- 
ing with my feet, but nobody comes ; and yet I 
can hear them in the adjoining room, roaring 
with laughter." 

" But why do the Razmanovskys give a ball 
to-night?" 

"Don't you know? Why, it's Agrippina's 
fete-day — the one who plays on the piano. Ugh ! 
they 11 kill us with singing and declamation !'* 

And, verily, a shrill roulade was heard from 
the adjoining room, which proceeded from the 
powerful, rather than agreeable, voice of the third 
daughter, Cleopatra, who, according to all ap- 
pearance, was rehearsing the aria destined to 
enchant the entire audience. 

At this juncture, Alexis Dmitritch himself 
entered the room, aud immediately afterwards the 
guests began to arrive. 

u Were you really asleep, Vassily Nicolaitch ?* 
asked the host. 

" Asleep l" he answered, quite short. 

" But, do you know, that if you invite guests 
to your house, that's not at all the thing ?* 

" Not at all the thing ! " the old man repeated. 

By degrees, knots of people were formed in 
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the salle ; and Alexis Dmitritch, wishing to take 
part in the general conversation, hegan to glide 
from one corner to another, and hored every one 
intensely. The female sex modestly move across 
the salle into the drawing-room, where they 
timidly take their seats along the wall, waiting 
for the lady of the house. 

" Well, gentlemen, and how goes the world 
with you?" I asked, approaching a group of 
garrison officers, tremendously "got up," with 
white gloves on their hands. 

" Thank God, Nicholas Ivanitch," one of them 
answers ; €< this summer we picked up something 
— enough, you see, for new uniforms."* 

" How do you mean ?" 

u Why, we convoyed a party of recruits, and 
something stuck to our hands." 

I'm immensely fond of these garrison officers. 
They have a naive way of looking at everything, 
which no one else in the whole world possesses. 
At the present day, the guitar and the flute are 
out of date even among clerks ; and yet the 

* In the different towns garrison battalions are perma- 
nently stationed, consisting of officers and men not belonging 
to the army of operation. Among other services, they have 
to convoy the recruits to their regiments, and the officers 
always manage to make some money out of these poor fellows. 
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garrison officer remains faithful to these instru- 
ments to the end of his life, because by means of 
them he is best able to express the anguish of 
his souL If he is baulked of a convoy, he mo- 
rosely whistles, " There is more than one path 
in the field ; " if a longing for a certain petticoat 
steals into his heart, he brings forth a doleful 
strain, and extracts such sighs from the flute, 
that the petticoat must be made of stone to with- 
stand them. He looks upon the whole world 
with reference to the article " rations : " thus, if 
he reads any publication, he thinks the author 
has earned so many rations ; if he hears that one 
of his acquaintances has got a new place, he says, 
that man will draw so much more rations. On 
the whole, he is a very good fellow, and most 
willing. At balls, where the whole lot is invited, 
in order that none of the young ladies may have 
to sit out for want of partners, these officers dance 
with the greatest zeal and accuracy ; not stamp- 
ing with their feet to the right and to the left, 
like the civil officials, but executing every step 
with precision. Mary Ivanovna delights in this 
precision, and sees in it an indubitable sign of 
devotion to her own person. 

" But what made you laugh so much, gentle- 
men ? " I asked, addressing myself to the officer 
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who had given me the information recorded 
above. 

" Why, Harchenko was telling us an anec- 
dote." 

General laughter. 

"You see, sir," hastily interrupted Har- 
chenko, as if in fear lest Kolobor6toff, or one of 
the others, should try to deprive him of his repu- 
tation as the author : a an officer was standing 
before a looking-glass, combing his hair, and 
says he to his servant, ' Why, my hair's falling 
off. 9 Whereupon, after some five minutes' con- 
sideration, the other answered, 'Your honour, 
every animal casts its coat in spring.' And this 
was in the spring," he added, growing suddenly 
red. 

Fresh peals of laughter. 

" Well, upon second thoughts, that's the* best 
of the joke," says Ensign Kolobor6toff. 

u Casts his coat!" repeated another ensign, 
with difficulty restraining the fit of laughter 
which filled his youthful breast. 

Now I had often heard this anecdote, and I 
am also fully convinced, that all the officers knew 
it by heart. But they are not men of great pre- 
tensions, and certain stories always produce an 
undeniable effect upon them. 
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Bat at this moment, from another corner of 
the room, I hear the voice of Prince Lot Mich- 
ailitch, calling me by my name. 

I rush frantically in that direction, and 
attempt to impart to my face a grateful and 
joyous expression ; because I have the honour to 
serve immediately under his Grace. 

" We are discussing the fact/' said he to me, 
" of the strange tendency literature is taking — 
the dreadful things which are put on paper, and 
with such details, you know, that they can't be 
even read in the presence of ladies — because a 
lady — vous conceyez, mon cher — is a flower, 
which, if left to itself, can never exhale anything 
but delicate odours, and suddenly they bring 
before this same fragile flower, the greatest 
abominations : you must allow, that this is un- 
becoming/' 

I bowed in silence. 

" They introduce us to certain lacqueys, mou- 
jicks, soldiers .... of course they do exist in 
nature, these moujicks, but they smell ; so the 
author should sprinkle them with something, to 
make them tolerable in a drawing-room. But to 
bring them in as they are, with the odour and 
all, is not only unbecoming — it is positively im- 
moral/' 
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And tears stood in the Prince's eyes, for he 
is of a very kind nature. 

''Now, for example, it has become the fashion 
to attack bribery," he continued; "well, of coursfe, 
it is not right to take bribes — who defends that? 
Mais voiis concevez, mon cher ; let it be done in 
an agreeable manner to the reader ; let the bribe- , 
taker be introduced and described, and then, at 
the end, let him be visited with a retribution, so 
that the reader may know, that it is not good to 
be a bribe-taker ; but to cast him loose anyhow, 
you see nobody understands that ; because if there 
is no retribution, why, then there was no fact, and 
it is all simply calumny." 

" What your Grace is pleased to observe is 
perfectly just," here interrupted Porphyry Petro- 
vitch, who was delighted with the axiom enun- 
ciated by the Prince, that non-punishment is a 
synonym for innocence ; " it is perfectly just, that 
even the purest man may be calumniated by mere 
talk." 
• "I am not myself against a jest at times," 
His Grace said, recommencing his sermon. 4< 77 
nefaut pas 4tre toujour s taciturhe, c 'est mauvais 
genre ! Gloomy faces ate only in place among 
footmen, because they are occupied in seeing that 
their trays do not fall; but we do not carry 

p 
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trays about, consequently, good manners require 
that we should be merry sometimes ; but you 
must confess that our writers' laughs are noisy 

beyond measure Look here, for instance ; I 

have drawn up a plan for a comedy ; you shall 
hear it, and give me your opinions. A bribe- 
taker is brought upon the stage ; he pilfers, and 
slips the stolen object into his pocket ; he may 
be painted in the blackest colours, in order, you 
know, to produce an impression. The spectator 
is moved ; he begins to consider that the person 
of the other is not quite harmless ; he commences 

feeling in his own pockets But at this very 

moment, the moral of the piece must come out. 
Just when the bribe-taker is depriving the poor 
wretch of his last caftan — for he has no more 
money — from behind the scene there appears a 
hand, which seizes the villain by the hair, and 
draws him up on high. Whereupon the curtain 
falls, and the spectator leaves the theatre at ease, 
and does not even button his great-coat. N'est- 
ce pets que c'estjoli?" 

" That's true," said Vassily Nicolaitch, who 
had crept up to us unobserved. " The comedy 
would end capitally, only one could hardly find 
an actor who would consent to be pulled up by 
the hair in that way/' 
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" You could put a puppet in his place for that 
part of the performance," exclaimed the Prince, 
very dryly. 

But suddenly there was silence in the 
room. Mary Ivanovna appeared arm-in-arm 
with the heroine of the fete, the other flowers 
of the gorgeous bouquet modestly following 
behind. 

Prince Lov Michailitch, with much scraping 
of his feet, hastens to meet Mary Ivanovna. 

" Vous voila comme toujour s belle et paree!" 
says he, turning to the girl; and, pleasantly 
flourishing his right hand, he presents it to 
Agrippina Alex^evna, thus tearing her away 
from the heart of her tenderly loving mother, 
who could not, without tears in. her eyes, decide 
on resigning her child to the claws of this kite, 
grown bald with age. Lov Michailitch, without 
further ceremony, leads his lady straight to the 
piano. 

"The torture is beginning," Vassily Nico- 
laitch remarks to me in a whisper, being, not- 
withstanding all his sharp-wittedness, rather in 
awe of Mary Ivanovna, and not having couragt 
enough to talk aloud in her proximity. 

Agrippina Alex£evna sits down to the piano, 
shakes her curls, and putting on a look partly 
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inspired, partly demented, begins to play a certain 
" Reve." I am perfectly convinced, that at this 
sweet moment she had not the slightest doubt r 
that Schiller's poem, "Laure am Clavier/' was 
addressed to her, and that the name of Laure 
was nothing but an unfortunate mistake.' 

" Charming !" « Excellent!" " Such feeling P 
these are the exclamations heard on all sides 
during the performance, and at the end of the 
piece the salle resounds with applause. Here it 
must be remarked, that Mary Ivanovna has in 
store an entrepreneur de succds, — a big, red- 
haired fellow, with largely-developed muscles, who 
not only himself applauds, but is ready to annihilate 
any one who should take it into his head not to 
do likewise. This vermin, the offspring of pro- 
vincial clientele, casts his eyes grimly on every 
side, as if looking among the crowd for a victim, 
whose name he can whisper in Mary Ivanovna's 
ear. For this watchful inspection, and for various 
other services, especially for his back-stairs ac- 
quaintance with the tchinovnicks and contractors 
of the District,* which acquaintance is carried on 
under the seal of inviolable secrecy, the client 
enjoys extraordinary favour with Mary Ivanovna, 

* This means, of course, that he received the bribes for 
the master of the house. 
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and, besides a per-centage on the general profits, 
always has his cover laid at her table. # 

Mary Ivanovna is in ecstasies at the praises 
showered down on her daughter from all sides, 
but, at the same time, she shakes her head sadly. 

" If you knew," said she to Prince Lov Mich- 
aihtch, — "if you knew, rnon cher Prince, what 
these lessons have cost us ! Agrippina, you 
know, is a pupil of " 

"Hush!" resounded through the salle, and 
all seated themselves modestly pn the chairs 
ranged along the walls, whereupon the second 
daughter, Aglais, stepped out into the middle of 
the room, and, in a sonorous contralto voice, 
declaimed a set of verses, made for the occasion 
in honour of her fair sister. 

This performance over, the guests began to 
move their chairs, in the expectation that the 
probation was over, and that they might proceed 
to the legitimate objects of every provincial 
entertainment *— dancing and whist. But they 
were disappointed for the nonce. Cleopatra and 
Agrippina proceed to the piano. 

"These verses, set to music by Agrippina 
Alex^evna, will now be sung by Cleopatra Alex- 
£evna," the red-haired client exclaims, advancing 
in front of us. 
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" That's as much as to ^ay, that Agrippina 
composes in her own honour," adds Vassily 
Nicolai'tch. 

Agrippina plays the accompaniment, and 
Cleopatra puts forth her talents. In the pathetic 
places she turns her whole hody round to the 
public, and the pupils of her eyes disappear from 
human sight. The song ended, the applause is 
this time quadrupled, for all those prisoners 
sitting along the walls entertain the fullest hope, 
that the "surprises'' are over, and that they 
are now free to do what they like ; and, in fact, 
they are given to understand, that the con- 
gratulatory dance, which had been announced to 
be executed by the youthful members of the 
" agreeable family," was put off till the following 
Monday. 

" Its a great pity ! a great pity I " says Por- 
phyry Petrovitch, going up to Mary Ivanovna ; 
" it would have been very nice to see these little 
angels " 

Mary Ivanovna was preparing to give a sign 
to the client, that the wish of the guests might 
be gratified, when Porphyry Petrovitch, aghast 
at his own success, added, — 

u Still, we shall not be deprived of this plea- 
sure. Next Monday " 
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" Hallo !" whispers Vassily Nicolaitch. 
He'd gone too far, the old fellow ! 

In the adjoining room the card-tables were 
already occupied, and in the ante-room we hear 
the first bars of a waltz. I hasten to Princess 
Anna Lvovna, who at that moment is timidly 
looking round, as if in search of some one in the 
crowd. I suspect her eye is thirsting to meet 
with that pure tchinovnick, Techotsky ; and out 
of compassion for the tremulous state of her 
heart, I respectfully halt at a little distance, till 
she is pleased to observe me. 

" Ah ! c'est vous, Monsieur Stchedrin ?" said 
she, at last, giving vent to a sigh which had been 
maturing in her breast. 

And we whirl round the room like a hur- 
ricane. 

The, Princess is in general very attentive to 
me, and would even not be averse to turning me 
into a confidant of her small secrets, but does not 
like to take the first step ; and I make no advances, 
knowing bow hard a thing it is, to become the 
confidant of unavowed sufferings and insulted 
selWove. This evening she was in a state of 
nervous irritation, laughed spasmodically, and 
gave me quite the notion, that she wished to ask 
some question, but did not know how to set 
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about it. I know that she wants to ask, why 
Techotsky is not among the guests ; but I do not 
explain to her the true causes of this absence, 
because that might irritate her. I know, that 
Mary Ivanovna has not invited Techotsky, 
simply out of pique against the Princess, and with 
the view of preserving good morals in the town 
of Krutogorsk. 

" You see," said Mary Ivanovna herself to me, 
" she is so exaltfo ! she is still hanging about that 
fellow's neck, and my daughters are unmarried/' 

" What do you think of this notion of treating 
us to the productions of the domestic kitchen ?* 
the Princess asked me, when we *had taken our 
places together for a quadrille. It was evident, 
that she was hinting at the exhibition of talents, 
which had been brought out before the dancing 
commenced. 

"You know, Princess," I answered, "that I 
have no opinion on that subject." 

But the Princess evidently does not hear me. 

" And, observe," she continued, " how self- 
contentedly all this obtrudes itself on you ! that 
Cleopatra, with her niarin6 voice ; and that idiot 
Alexis* and that impudent Mary Ivanovna !" 

The Princess slightly shudders on pronounc- 
ing that hateful name. 
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u It is you to begin,'* I said. 

" But do you know — " she asked, when we 
were again seated in our places, and then suddenly 
stopped. 

"What?" 

" No ; that is, I was going, I fancy, to say 
some absurdity .... do you know why it's always 
so stupid here?" 

"I must repeat to you, Princess, that I have 
no opinion on this point." 

" Yes, I forgot you were a prudent man .... 
however, really, do you know why " 

And again she broke down, and — why I don't 
know — I suddenly felt immense pity for her. 

" — Techotsky is not here?* she continued, 
commencing the third figure. 

In the provinces, people know how to dis- 
semble just as well as in the capitals ; and if any 
one had looked towards our side, he would never 
have guessed, that at that moment there was 
being performed one of those most doleful dramas, 
which contain an impersonation of insulted pride 
and a burning sentiment of love, lawlessly trampled 
under foot — the two principal motive powers in 
all human actions. 

" Poor Princess !" I mentally repeat. 
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" We have forgotten to invite Monsieur 
Techotsky," said Mary Ivanovna, coming up to us. 

"Ah!" exclaimed the Princess, looking at 
her in amazement. 

" He's such a nice young man ! " Mary Ivan- 
ovna quietly continued, but in such a tone, that 
the Princess could not but distinguish the laughter 
concealed in the breast of this ill-natured dame. 

u It's a pity!" the Princess answered. 

"You don't know where he lives ?" Mary 
Ivanovna asked, turning, as if by mistake, to the 
Princess. "Ah> pardon, Princesse ! I wished 
to ask Monsieur Stchedrin .... you don't know, 
Monsieur Stchedrin, where ilfr.Techotsky lives?" 

" I have not the pleasure." 

" I am sorry for that, as we might have sent 
after him .... he would come directly: he's such a 
poor fellow — you can order him to do anything you 
like ! * And having thus wounded the Princess, 
the ill-natured dame proceeds further to serve 
others similarly. 

But the dancing, like everything v else, comes 
to an end. The moment for supper arrives — that 
dread moment for Mary Ivanovna — and I see her 
busied about Vassily Nicolai'tch, to gain his 
good graces betimes. 
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u Be amiable to Vassily Nicolaitch," said I 
to the Princess. 

She understands me and smiles. I also 
smile, because I foresee a rich entertainment. 
The Princess goes up to my friend, and in a few 
minutes has occupied his attention entirely. It 
must be observed, that Vassily Nicolaitch, born 
of "poor, though noble parents," is immensely 
pleased, when the great people of this world take 
notice of him. Besides, he has always been 
particularly and unselfishly polite to the Princess, 
for which I greatly respect him. Mary Ivan- 
ovna watches them with convulsive restlessness ; 
she sees, with horror, that only two persons have 
left, and all the rest are stoically waiting for 
supper. 

•' Won't you dance another polka before 
supper, Princesse ?" says she, in expectation that 
some one will leave during that time. 

But it pleaseth not terrible fate to favour 
the designs of Mary Ivanovna. Just as she is 
finishing her phrase, the footmen, who by some 
miracle have crept in unobserved by her, break 
noisily into the salle, carrying the ready-laid 
tables. 

<c Be so good, be so good, gentlemen, supper ! " 
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Alexis Dmitritch cries out, most unseasonably 
opening his mouth wide. 

" If you would but hold your tongue ! * says 
Mary Ivanovna, half aloud, in her rage, not 
even concealing her own feelings, — " Mesdames,* 
she adds, with a bitter smile. 

But a difficulty presents itself at the very 
outset. Covers were laid for thirty, but there 
were forty persons desirous of supping. There 
were thus no places at the festive board for ten 
men, and among this number was Vassily Nico- 
laitch. He walked about furious, loudly protest- 
ing against his exclusion. Mary Ivanovna got 
scent of this calamity, and drove Alexis from the 
table. He, poor fellow ! had already sat down, 
and was in two minds abo.ut disputing with 
Mary Ivanovna his right to sup. That worthy 
husband, the victim of the economical considera- 
tions, of his spouse, was so devoured by hunger, 
that, like Esau, he was ready to sell his birthright 
for a mess of porridge. 

But Vassily Nicolaitch repays all the atten- 
tion of the hostess with the blackest ill-nature. 
He circulates the report, that he saw with his 
own eyes, how the pieces of jelly, which had 
fallen from the dish, had been gathered up from 
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the floor and put back again, with the evident 
intention of poisoning the guests. Mary Ivan- 
ovna suffers tortures, because the garrison 
officers, who remain over, and who really had 
earned a greater right to supper than the rest, 
were looking at each other in hungry dismay. 

<c Why, brother/' says Vassily Nicolai'tch to 
Ensign Kolobor6toff, " really, you don't deserve 
this; and see what a turkey we are eating 
here!" 

"They'll bring you some directly, gentle- 
men !* Mary Ivanovna exclaims; "you can, I 
trust, eat standing ? ,J 

" Wait, they'll bring you something ? " echoes 
Vassily Nicolai'tch, sarcastically. 

And, in fact, the dishes pass by the " super- 
numeraries " perfectly empty, and the supper 
ends, without a crumb falling to their share. 

We must do full justice to Mary Ivanovna. 
She ate nothing herself. 

"Ugh! how stupid!" says Mr. Zm&stcheff, 
as he went down the staircase. 

" And what a supper ! " says Vassily Nico- 
lai'tch to Harchenko, who is going along, hang- 
ing down his head. 
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"Yes, really — what a shame ! w observes Por- 
phyry Petrovitch. 

" Well, I did my best to ktfep all smooth," 
says Vassily Nicolaitch. 

General laughter. 

" Ay, it's an ' agreeable ' family! " exclaims a 
voice in the crowd. 
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• Chapter IX. 
THE EMANCIPATION OF THE SERFS. 

Before putting down our pen, we feel, as if a few 
words should be said upon the subject of the eman- 
cipation of the serfs in Russia, — that stupendous 
work, which the present Czar has set his heart 
upon carrying out, about which so much has been 
written, and on which so many different opinions 
have been expressed. 

The work goes on slowly, but, now that it 
has been commenced, it must be continued to 
its full conclusion. The moujick, listless and 
cowed as he is, has got scent of what is going 
on ; he has heard the word " freedom ; " he 
knows, dimly enough perhaps, that a change in 
his position is meditated, and he will not be 
satisfied, till something has been really effected ; 
in a word, he is roused, and we know, that the 
more ignorant and barbarous the man, the more 
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dangerous he becomes, when once he is fairly 
roused. 

We ourselves remember, when at St. Peters- 
burg at the beginning of 1857, the publication 
of an ukase, making some change in the form of 
the liberation of serfs — the substitution of the 
permission of the local authorities for that of the 
Emperor, in the case of serfs being manumitted 
by will, or some similar detail. Soon after 
the promulgation of this insignificant measure, 
some person circulated the report in several of the 
small shops and places, where the drivers of hired 
vehicles, and others of the lower classes, assemble, 
that the serfs had been declared free. 

This rumour was eagerly believed by the 
moujicks, who got into a frantic state of excite- 
ment, and could be seen in some of the ''lavkas," 
or small shops, jumping about, dancing, embracing 
each other, and giving way to transports of joy. 

The agitation soon spread, and a considerable 
number of men directed their steps to the lavka, 
where the ukases are sold, in order to obtain 
copies of the one in question. This lavka is 
situated close to the Senate, and several members 
of that illustrious body, perceiving the crowd 
of excited people before the building, became 
alarmed — thought that a riot was at hand — and 
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are said to have made their way off precipitately 
by the back. It was even stated, that some of 
the moujicks penetrated into the Senate, and 
destroyed a quantity of furniture in one of the 
rooms, before they could be ejected. And, many 
copies having been circulated in the country, 
notwithstanding the efforts, which were imme- 
diately made by the Government, to suppress all 
the remaining copies, we were informed, that the 
serfs even rose in some places, and, according to 
their usual custom in such cases, set fire to the 
houses of their proprietors. At all events, at St. 
Petersburg, a stop was immediately put to the 
publication of this ukase, as we can ourselves 
testify. 

Would it, then, be safe to disappoint the 
expectations of the moujicks on this vital matter ? 

But how is the emancipation to be effected ? 
Which of the many plans already proposed should 
be adopted ? 

We trust our readers will bear with us, 
whilst we, in as few words as possible, trace the 
different steps, by which the moujicks have been 
brought to their present condition. 

It was Boris Goudounoff, who, holding the 
supreme power at the close of the sixteenth 
century, promulgated an ukase, whereby, after 

Q 
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a given date, no peasant should be allowed to 
quit the land, on which he happened to be then 
working. 

Thus the peasants became glebes adscripti. 

There have been several reasons assigned for 
this measure, but we consider the following to 
have been the most probable : — 

The power of the Supreme Ruler and the 
whole military system depended, in a great 
measure, upon the smaller nobles, to whom land 
was allotted, on condition of their taking arms 
for their Chief, accompanied by their retainers, 
whenever they should be called upon to do so. 

For the due performance of this duty, it was 
necessary that these nobles should have, at small 
expense to themselves, a certain number of men, 
who would till their lands in time of peace, and 
follow their standards in time of war ; and, 
inasmuch as most of the peasants were in a very 
miserable condition, and were leaving the service 
of the smaller proprietors to seek employment 
and higher wages under the great lords, to 
whom extensive domains had been assigned in 
the newly-acquired provinces, such as Kazan, 
Astrachan, &c, Boris Goudounoff published the 
ukase in question, with a view of benefiting the 
poorer nobles, on whom he chiefly depended, 
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and ate . a means of stemming the tide of 
emigration. 

At the outset, then, the peasants were glebce 
adscripts but, little by little, they became the 
property of the lords of the soil, on whom they 
were dependent for support. 

It was, however, only under the Romanoffs, 
that they became really serfs. The founders of 
the present dynasty, anxious to propitiate the 
great princes, who naturally saw, with some dis- 
satisfaction, a family of lower origin than their 
own raised to the head of affairs, sacrificed the 
interests of the people, and rendered them the 
absolute property of the owners of the soil. 

It seems certain, that the patriarch Philarete, 
grandfather of the first czar of the Romanoff 
dynasty, made the first grant of "squls" without 
land to monasteries, and that Alexis Michailo- 
vitch, father of Peter the Great, was the first 
monarch who made similar grants to his nobles. 

In 1842, an ukase was published by the 
Emperor Nicholas, ordaining that the serfs 
should not be sold apart from the land ; but 
this, like many other edicts, has remained almost 
entirely a dead letter. 

The serfs, then, form, as it were; part and 
parcel of the estate. They pay their lord a 
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certain poll-tax (pbrok) out of the produce of 
the land they cultivate, or are bound to give him 
so many days* labour on his domain (corvfe). If 
there is a superabundant population, the excess 
are permitted to seek their fortune elsewhere, — 
they too contributing the annual obrok, and being 
liable to be called back to the estate, of which 
they form part, at any moment, at the absolute 
will of their master. 

There are, besides, a number of domestic 
serfs, who live in the proprietor^ house, and 
are his menial servants, they and their families 
being entirely dependent on him. 

In the foregoing remarks, we have confined 
ourselves to the category of serfs belonging to 
private individuals. 

What, then, is the state of the moujick? 
How can he, in his dependent position, be any- 
thing but a listless, idle being, who never works 
more than he can possibly help, as he ' is well 
aware that, the worst come to the worst, his 
master must, in his own interest, prevent him 
from dying of starvation ? For is he not worth 
so much, just as any cattle or fowl ? 

Why should he attempt to earn money ? 
He knows that, in many cases, the only result of 
his industrv will be an increase of his obrok, to 
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the solo benefit of the lord; and, even if his 
proprietor is kind and equitable, and will allow 
him to keep his earnings, it never enters into his 
poor head to make use of that money ; he would 
not dare to place it out at interest, to expose it ; 
but he rather hurries off to bury it in the earth, 
'in some out-of-the-way corner, where it may 
perhaps lie mouldering for a century. 

This system puts a stop to all enterprise, to 
all desire of ultimate gain, to all attempts at 
improvement or progress, and is the greatest 
check upon commerce and agriculture; in a 
word, its result is mere hopeless stagnation. 
How can any country expect to become perma- 
nently great, while the mass of the population is 
grovelling in listless barbarism, and sunk in 
immovable indifference? 

Without entering into the discussion of the 
multitude of plans, which have been proposed, 
for solving the problem of the emancipation of 
the serf, let us see in what manner one noble- 
hearted Russian has carried into practice (as 
far as a private individual, without legal power, 
can do so) the theories, which, with him, have 
been the fruit of patient investigation and thought 
during many years, with respect to this, his 
favourite subject. 
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All honour to him for making the experiment; 
and may he find many to imitate his generous 
conduct, though few, indeed, can exist, who 
possess his large heart, his simple benevolence ! 

What has he done ? Having inherited some 
real property, as he states in his pamphlet, " Un 
dernier Mot sur TEmancipation des Serfs en 
Russie," he proceeded to the spot, and, before 
making known his intentions to the peasants, 
he spent some time in careful investigation, in 
order to become thoroughly acquainted with the 
wishes of the serfs, and the state of things in 
general. 

It appears, that the village contained about 
four hundred inhabitants, mostly well to do. As 
usual, some of them paid a poll-tax, others were 
v subject to the corvtie, and the remainder, who 
were not required to live on the estate for the 
purposes of agriculture, were exercising trades 
at Moscow and elsewhere. 

It was clear from the inquiries he made, that 
the cortee was what pressed most heavily upon the 
. moujicks ; so, having assembled them all, he 
requested them to make known their wishes and 
their complaints ; and the result was, that those 
who were subject to the corvte immediately 
petitioned, to have that system replaced by an 
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obrok. This was granted, and the obrok was 
fixed at twenty silver roubles for each family 
belonging to the estate. 

The whole community guaranteed the pay- 
ment of this obrok, and one and all expressed 
themselves satisfied with the new arrangement. 

This was the first step. 

The next soon followed. The proprietor 
again assembled his peasants, and addressed 
them as follows : — 

" It has been settled, my children, that you 
shall pay me twenty silver roubles per family, 
being in all 1 420 roubles. 

" Now let me vary this arrangement. I wish 
you to pay neither more nor less, but to pay on , 
a different basis. My intention is, to give up 
to the commune a third of my land; your 
cottages and gardens (enclos) will be included 
herein, but they will become your absolute 
property, whilst the remainder of the third will 
belong to the commune. The other two-thirds, 
except the woods and the mansion and grounds, 
are to be considered as leased to the commune, 
for which they are to pay so much an acre, — 
more rather than the usual rate, but still not an 
exorbitant rate, considering that I give up a 
third of my land. 
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" Now for the reasons which have prompted 
me to propose this arrangement. You know, 
that the Government intftid to do something 
towards ameliorating the lot of the peasants. I 
would fain, my children, do all in my power, to 
further the magnanimous and benevolent in- 
tentions of the Emperor ; and, if some general 
measure is ultimately adopted, we on this estate 
shall be only the more ready to enter at once 
into the new order of things, and we shall be 
enabled to carry out, to its fullest extent, any 
project which may be proposed. 

li At all events, if this general measure, which 
must be passed sooner or later, appears to you 
more advantageous, than what I am now pro- 
posing, you shall be at liberty to adopt it, when 
the time comes." 

At the first blush of the matter, the peasants 
made no objection, but it was easy to perceive 
that they did not understand the question in 
all its bearings. The worthy proprietor, intent 
upon carrying out his. project, and, at the same 
time, fully determined not to proceed to any act, 
until the peasants were thoroughly acquainted 
with the principle of his proposition, and were 
satisfied to accept it, remained a considerable 
time upon his estate, during which he discussed 
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the whole, matter frequently, hoth at the meet- 
ings, and with the individual serfs, until it was 
brought home to theii* comprehensions, and both 
sides were prepared to ratify their conclusions 
by a solemn act. 

It would appear, that, from the very first, 
the peasants perceived that their emancipation 
was intended, but they could not give way to so 
joyful a hope, till by degrees, and after much 
discussion, the reality forced itself upon their 
minds. 

It was evident, that what they looked forward 
to with the greatest eagerness, was the becoming 
proprietors in fee of their cottage and garden, and, 
what they dreaded most, was the continuation of 
the system of forced labour, the dread corvSe. 

With respect to the former, one of the poorest 
and most honest among the serfs observed, 
"Why, this is, as it were, making small pro- 
prietors of us." Now the moujick, who lives in 
the same cottage which was occupied by his 
father, and which has been in the possession of 
the family for many generations, has come, by a 
very natural process, to consider it as his own 
property, and therefore, in any measure, which 
may be passed for his emancipation, it would 
seem almost indispensable, to leave him in the 
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enjoyment of that cottage and of the garden 
attached to it, and thereby to confirm the tide 
which he has almost gained by prescription and 
long usage, and thus to add to the gift of freedom 
the proud feeling of ownership. 

Otherwise, what will the freed peasant 
become ? He will no longer be attached to the 
soil; his former proprietor will no longer be 
obliged to support him ; he will be turned out of 
house and home, and, in many cases, nothing 
will be left to him, but to wander about on the 
face of the earth, a vagabond and a proletaire. 

No, let us hope, that in this respect the 
Government will be firm, or the consequences 
must be awful. A flood of ignorant, disappointed 
paupers would be let loose over the whole 
country, and who can foretell the consequences ? 

Again, with respect to the corvie. Here, too, 
the wish of the peasants must be listejied to. 
And they have a horror of that system. Imagine 
yourself a small farmer, with a little plot of 
ground, which you cultivate yourself, and on 
which you rely entirely for the subsistence of 
your whole family. Imagine, further, that the 
harvest-time has arrived, and that your corn is 
ready to be cut. The weather is favourable, the 
crop above the average, and you feel certain of 
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providing food for your children for the next 
twelve months. 

All at once, and just as you are preparing to 
sally forth to work on your own account, the 
proprietor steps in, and demands his three days' 
labour. In vain you expostulate, in vain you ex- 
plain to him, that, to leave your own field, at this 
critical moment, will be your ruin — he is inex- 
orable, and you are dragged off to gather in his 
harvest, with the damning thought racking your 
brain and paralysing your hand, that your own 
corn, your very means of existence, is rotting on 
the ground. 

And how can you be expected to do good 
work under such grievous circumstances ? The 
svstem of forced labour never was, and never 
will be, advantageous. A proprietor, who has 
absolute power over his serfs, who can inflict 
corporal punishment upon them, who can have 
them sent into exile, or carried off to be made 
soldiers of, at his own pleasure, can never expect 
to see his work done by these same serfs with any 
degree of willingness or promptitude. It is a 
well-known fact, that, in Eussia, a free labourer 
will get through as much work in the same period 
as nine or ten serfs, under the svstem of corvees. 

Besides, supposing the measure for the 
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The emancipation is therefore incomplete. 
But the proprietor of Starodoub has made a 
noble experiment, and the Government ought to 
be most grateful to all who will in like manner 
anticipate their declared intentions, and make 
the realisation of the Grand Work comparatively 
easy, by taking the initiative, as far as possible, 
into their own hands. 

And when that Work is accomplished, and 
the peasant finds himself free, how his whole 
nature will be changed! Instead of the indolent, 
careless being, who takes no thought for the 
morrow, and who hardly values his very life, 
which he looks upon as belonging, not to him- 
self, but to his lord, his father as he calls him, 
we shall have him the owner of his little cottage 
and garden, the tiller of land for hire, and not 
a$ the wages of slavery ; he will gradually rea- 
lise the fact, that it is good to be industrious, 
that the money which he earns by his industry 
remains with him, as his own, to be used in pro- 
viding for his wife and his little ones, and in 
furnishing them with comforts, of which, in his 
former abject state, he ignored the very existence: 
his step will become firmer, his head more erect ; 
in a word, he will become a Man. 
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Need we dilate further upon this subject ? 
need we dwell, even for one moment, upon the 
incalculable blessings, which will spring from 
the accomplishment of this great and necessary 
work? Agriculture improved, commerce ex- 
tended, money employed, which is now locked 
up in cupboards or buried in the earth, every 
man exercising his intellect as well as his hands, 
acting on his own impulse, extending his know- 
ledge, his operations, and his influence ! 

It is a great future indeed ! Take this sub- 
ject to your hearts, all ye great Proprietors and 
Princes of Russia, investigate it in no narrow 
spirit ; the more freely and largely you sow, the 
more plentiful and complete will be the harvest ; 
your former serfs, become free men, will bless you 
and love you the more, and will be ready to serve 
you in their turn ; not, as now, by constraint and 
negligently, but with heartiness and vigour. 

And delay not the measure too long. The 
moujick is admirable for his patience ; he is long- 
suffering; but there are limits to every endur- 
ance ; try him not too far, or the willing horse 
may become restive and turn upon you, and then 
. Europe will see such a catastrophe as she has 
never witnessed jet. 
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But we have full confidence in the present 
Czar, and he will not forget the magnanimous 
words which he spoke at Moscow. May his 
reign see the accomplishment of his dearest 
wishes, and the entire emancipation of his faith- 
ful children and subjects ! 
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